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Comment 


CCASIONALLY it is valuable, if not essential, 
O to stand well away from the operating picture and 
consider where we are headed in terms of the several 
social influences which have an impact on the conduct 
of industry. 

Three such considerations seem important to raise 
at this time and they are clearly interrelated. One of 
these is the extent in our society of what the sociologists 
are calling “social mobility.” In other words, is it rela- 
tively easy for individuals to move up in the social and 
economic scale of diving more readily than in previous 
times? Or is our society becoming increasingly charac- 
terized by a horizontal stratification which implies an 
increasing rigidity in our class structure? 

A second vital sociological fact is the steadily increas- 
ing fraction of our young people who attend and grad- 
uate from high school. 

And a third consideration is as to whether there is 
occurring a significant trend in the transfer of skill 
from men to machines. In other words, does our ad- 
vancing technology make relatively greater or less de- 
mand for workers who are highly skilled and highly 
trained ? 

The problem obviously posed is that, if social mobil- 
ity seems to be decreasing as more education is being 
received by more people and if less education and less 
training are required to do the factory work of our 
‘society, what new challenges may this create for those 
who are responsible for the management of these organi- 
zations? Is a new difficulty being created with respect to 
the possibility of large numbers of people getting both 
the satisfaction of creative expression and the sense of 
potential growth and progression in and through their 
relations to work? 

Conclusive evidence which can lead to constructive 
answers to whatever conditions may be the fact is not 
easy to obtain. Yet, there is reason to believe that our 
underlying social situation increasingly shapes itself in 
a direction which may contain the seeds of serious mal- 
adjustment of individuals to society unless we con- 
sciously address ourselves to the discovery of appro- 
priate remedies. 

The extent of social mobility or class rigidity in our 
society can be appraised economically in terms of 
family income data. And, psychologically, some evidence 
of importance may be obtainable through a greater 


knowledge of personal attitudes about the sense of in- 
dividuals as to their possessing any social or economic 
class consciousness. At present, objective evidence as to 
this psychological factor is virtually non-existent. But 
on two counts we are able to say something definite 
about the over-all rigidities as reflected in family in- 
comes. On the one hand, our reliable income statistics 
indicate that a majority of our families get, and con- 
tinue through life to get, family incomes well below 
$4,000 a: year. How many families from time to time 
either rise or fall to a marked extent in their income 
class is not fully known. but, relatively, it would appear 
that the number is slight. And in the second place, we 
know that on the average those in managerial positions 
(upper and lower) stand as about one to ten of those 
who perform the operative work in industry. With the 
best will in the world, it would seem that the possibil- 
ities today for large numbers of individuals and families 
to elevate their social and economic status is not too 
impressive. 

The facts about the numbers and proportions of those 
now attending high school are a matter of public record. 
Between seventy and seventy-five percent of the nation’s 
young people in the high school age group are in high 
school. Although there is a progressive falling away of 
attendance after each year of high school we are never- 
theless graduating approximately forty percent of these 
young people. And the indications are unmistakably 
that this percentage will increase year by year since the 
objective of a high school education for all has become 
an integral part of our national educational program. 

As to the need for relatively fewer skilled workers, 
a number of studies have borne out the fact that we are 
progressively investing more capital per worker em- 
ployed, which means the use of machinery that mechan- 
izes more and more former hand operations. Other 
studies indicate that the number of thoroughly trained 
craftsmen required to operate our total factory plant 
is diminishing. There have been competent estimates 
that, at present, at least sixty percent of our factory 
jobs can be trained for in less than six weeks’ time and 
this percentage seems to be on the increase. 

If, therefore, this conjunction of influences and social 
conditions is occurring, it means that American society 
is confronted by a new social situation. It seems to be 
a situation of increasing immobility for the common 
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man in respect to greatly changing the economic group- 
ing into which he is born, along with the fact that he 
will get far more years of free education than his father 
had and also with the condition that, if he has a job 
in a factory, the chances for his creative satisfaction in 
his work may be less than in former days. All this means 
that managers are increasingly dealing with groups of 
workers who are almost sure to be possessed of different 
attitudes, outlooks and aspirations than was true even 
a generation ago. 

It is not unlikely that workers thus conditioned are 
by way of expecting a different qualitative experience 
out of work than was previously true. In fact, all the 
attitude studies which the polling experts have supplied 
in recent years indicate that concern for personal status, 
for individual growth, for creative possibilities in work, 
for agreeable relations with supervisors, all constitute 
more important factors of employment in determining 
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work satisfaction than do merely the terms of employ- 
ment, vital though these are. 

Such a change in what the workers expect and are 
pressing for as the outcome of their experience in the 
factory calls, if true, for a radical revision in managerial 
thinking and planning regarding the carrying forward of 
their labor relations. 

Another way of suggesting the nature of the problem 
now posed to management more urgently than ever is 
that, until managers understand what it is that motivates 
workers and why, they will be in danger of failing to 
appeal to motives that will prompt workers to a crea- 
tive and meaningful sharing in our nation’s productive 
life. 

Further examination of this kind of sociological and 
psychological evidence would seem to be a primary ob- 
ligation upon the managers of today. 

Orpway TEAD 
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The Administration of Management Research 


By EVELYN BUCKLEY 


Management Consultant, New York 


HE popular conception 

of the laboratory with 
its Bunsen burners, its re- 
torts and its fumes, is rap- 
idly giving way to a newer 
idea. We are coming to 
know that work situations, 
human actions and reac- 
tions, as for example, color 
effect on mood and produc- 
tivity, food texture on taste 
buds, are phenomena which 
can best be studied outside the conventional laboratory 
— in real life conditions. The world of everyday living 
has been placed under a microscope, and experiment 


has acquired unlimited scope — even to study of the 
dynamics of group relationships. Indeed, studies focus- 
sing on the human being — variable factor number 


one — have yielded such significant results, such incon- 
testable data, that there is already enough to warrant a 
serious revaluation of our long-practiced methods and 
procedures in the management field. 

The integration of these findings with the findings in 
the physical sciences and their application to the smaller 
worlds with which we are familiar, our factories, stores 
and offices, is the number one job of the management 
researcher today. 

The idea of research, of scientific experimentation, has 
become such an accepted part of our western civiliza- 
tion that we sometimes take it for granted. If we see 
the tools of science lying around we incline to assume 
that they are being used and we shall per se achieve a 
scientific result. Indeed it seems almost bromidic to 
repeat that the techniques of scientific management, the 
individual, separate and sometimes disparate skills, have 
become so well accepted by American industry that they 
are frequently applied without knowledge of and rela- 
tionship to the larger field of scientific management from 
whence they derive and into which they should fit in 
an integrated pattern if they are to produce the highest 
results. 

Like the proverbial shoemaker’s children, manage- 
ment research — which has the primary aim of improv- 
ing administration — suffers itself from lack of adminis- 
tration, or poor administration. As a result, manage- 


A serious revaluation of management methods is 
needed in the light of significant studies of the 
human being in his everyday life. To resolve the 
conflict between the technical approach to research 
and the human relations approach, the writer out- 
lines nine principles which may guide research 
administrators in adjusting the means of research 


to the ends of more economical production. 


ment research often fails to 
produce hoped-for results. 
Thus industry today suffers 
from isolationism of its re- 
search activities. Unfortu- 
nately, in the last several 
decades, the training of mo- 
tion and time study techni- 
cians, industrial engineers, 
cost accountants, and per- 
sonnel researchers of vari- 
ous kinds has tended toward 
excessive specialization with a consequent failure to un- 
derstand related disciplines. This results in lack of coor- 
dination of the specialized results into an integrated 
management picture. Hence the individual technician 
is frequently at work in a vacuum. Or else he works 
toward a narrow objective unrelated to any larger con- 
ception of his place in the total management scene. 

Thus, management researchers have contributed less 
than they might to the solution of management prob- 
lems. Some top executives are aware of the high cost of 
excessive compartmentalization but there are too few 
instances where management has taken any step to set 
up an organizational structure which will utilize its re- 
searches most effectively. Much management research 
fails to produce its highest result for the company for . 
the simple reason that it is carried on with only a 
limited objective—to solve a present difficulty perhaps 
—i.e., “There is a bottleneck down in ‘X’ department, 
see if you can clear it up.” 

Such a crisis approach indicates lack of a basic phi- 
losophy. Instead of a planned and coordinated program, 
research is conducted on a catch-basin system. Some 
methods departments, like some personnel departments, 
pride themselves that they only go into a situation 
“when called upon.” The need for a basic philosophy and 
plan for research was recognized by the early exponents 
of scientific management. Taylor himself said that scien- 
tific management implies a revolution in the attitude of 
both management and workers, and Oliver Sheldon 
wrote a book on the philosophy of management in 1923 
that is still valid for those who would study this matter. 

A piece of research is not complete when the techni- 
cian lays the report on his boss’s desk. It is not complete 
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even when a decision is made in accordance with it by 
the boss—i.e., to install a new procedure. Not until the 
workers are trained in the new procedure ; have come to 
accept it; new costs and wages have been figured on the 
basis of it; the employment office notified if it should 
change a basic job description necessary for hiring ; and 
top management made aware of it in view of policy con- 
siderations, does the result of research have true sig- 
nificance. 

And this involvement deals not only with the result of 
research but also with the conduct of it. In any dis- 
cussion of management research there is always the 
question—ever old and ever new—of means versus ends. 
Do the ends justify the means even if these means be 
difficult for human egos to accept? Is economical pro- 
duction going to be of benefit to the greatest number of 
people in the long run even though the means for achiev- 
ing it are temporarily opposed by the economic or social 
attitudes of individual workers? 


Conflicting Approaches 

This conflict resolves itself into two main camps—the 
expert, or factual and technical, approach, and the 
human relations approach. In the early days of scientific 
inquiry into managerial matters the results from the 
strictly factual approach were so startling that it is no 
wonder many managements failed to appreciate that 
there was still a good deal of information which they 
were not securing because they failed to take the worker 
as a human being into tlie scheme of research. 

Today there are a sufficient number of studies avail- 
able to demonstrate that far more efficient results are 
derived from conducting research with due consideration 
of the means. We now recognize that the final result 
will depend not only on the technical excellence of the 
procedure developed but on the atmosphere or environ- 
ment which has been created in the process. The means 
of going about research can bring about attitudes of 
suspicion and distrust, or cooperation and trust. 

The exact methods and procedures, as well as or- 
ganizational set-up for the coordination of research, 
should be tailor-made for each company. No prefabri- 
cated structure will suit all businesses alike. However, 
certain basic principles may guide research adminis- 
trators in adjusting the means to desirable ends and in 
coordination of both means and results. 


1. Employee participation. 

If it is assumed that research leads to the achieve- 
ment of new knowledge which in an industrial enter- 
prise results in new procedures or new policies, then it 
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is important to provide in the manner of conducting the 
research the groundwork for acceptance of the resulting 
procedures or policies. Therefore, the expert, or techni- 
cian, directly responsible for the actual conduct of the 
research should be trained in two ways. He should have 
first of all the basic engineering and technical knowl- 
edge and skill. Secondly, he should have a background 
knowledge of psychology and be thoroughly trained in 
ways of generating worker and executive participation 
in the research work. 

The techniques of methods and procedures studies, 
for instance, are not so difficult and involved that they 
cannot be taught to line workers. It is possible for tech- 
nicians to train the workers on a job in ways of improv- 
ing the work so that the resulting improvements will be 
as good as, if not better than, those which would have 
been developed by the expert working alone. 

Engaging the active participation of employees in 
methods simplification has the advantage of demon- 
strating in a practical way what no amount of talking 
and exhortation can achieve, i.e., that it is possible to 
eliminate unnecessary work and fatigue without elimi- 
nating workers’ jobs or ruining their livelihood. 

Another reason for conducting research with em- 
ployee participation is to develop a background for 
more effective worker-training in the new method. 
Studies by eminent educators and psychologists prove 
that active engagement of the pupil in an actual process 
provides for quicker learning than does mere passive 
absorption of lectures or reading material. Therefore, 
in order for the workers to have a full understanding of 
the purposes and methods of research they should have 
a share in carrying it on. There is, in addition, a valuable 
by-product gained when the workers aid in conducting 
methods analysis and improvement. For when the final 
procedure is determined, the workers concerned, who 
are to carry on that procedure, will have been trained 
in it, step by step, and will be familiar with the reasons 
why a particular part of a procedure should be done in 
a certain way. The motivation for cooperating with the 
new procedure will be present because the worker will 
have had a part in the determination of that procedure. 

This is an important argument in favor of worker 
participation. Many an industrial engineer will testify 
to the worker resistance to new methods. Consultants 
have often found, after an absence of several months, 
that when they went back to a job the workers had 
slipped back into the old procedures. Habit is a powerful 
force and cannot be overcome merely with explanation 
and demonstration. 

In one retail store organization it had been traditional 
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to require clerks to learn certain background informa- 
tion about the articles they sold prior to their first day 
on the job. This was accomplished by the rote memoriz- 
ing of a mass of abstract and unrelated technical in- 
formation. Many prospective employees became dis- 
couraged in the process and dropped out. The man- 
agers at first would not consent to eliminate that burden- 
some process of learning because they believed the in- 
formation was necessary. It was traditional for the sales 
clerks to have it. However, after participating in a cus- 
tomer-inquiry program, during which the hundred most 
frequently asked questions on the part of customers were 
collected, the store managers volunteered a new course of 
basic knowledge desirable for the new sales clerk. It was 
observed that the practical on-the-job situation, as re- 
vealed through research, required ready knowledge of a 
relatively few matters and an ability to answer correctly 
certain typical questions. Other, more involved and less 
frequently called-for information and knowledge could 
be acquired as part of the on-the-job training—con- 
ducted over a longer period of time. Thus it was possible 
to put better-equipped, ready-to-start salespeople to 
work at once with less possibility of discouragement re- 
sulting from lack of certain basic knowledge and tech- 
niques. The store managers who participated in the re- 
search aided in setting up the new training and co- 
operated in the follow-up. The result is that the man- 
agers are more interested in following the success of the 
new clerks than they used to be because they now have 
a share in developing the vestibule training of these 
clerks. The managers are far more alert now, also, in 
suggesting modifications of the training to meet new 
situations, and they are also themselves open to new 
ideas. 

Therefore, principle number one is that management 
research should be carried on with the participation of 
those affected. Such participation frequently results in 
even higher technical results than the expert could 
achieve working alone. In addition there are desirable 
by-products of fuller motivation, acceptance and 
training, 


2. Consideration of the humcn element. 

The technical aspects of a research program should 
not dominate the human relations considerations. There 
may be times when a degree of efficiency and standardi- 
zation may have to be sacrificed in the effort to preserve 
and maintain individual differences and preferences. 
Sometimes a working group has developed a set of cus- 
toms which have become solidified over a number of 
years. These sometimes have such significance for the 
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working group that they must be given consideration 
when changes are contemplated. 

For instance, in a certain office it seemed desirable to 
rearrange the desks because a straight-line flow of work 
would aid in having forms move faster. Unfortunately 
the new arrangement was decided upon and effected by 
the expert without consultation with the staff. After the 
desks were rearranged the morale in the department 
went down rapidly and the work was found to pile up 
on one woman’s desk. Although technically the actual 
man-hours of work required to process the forms were 
now reduced about a third, there was no noticeable im- 
provement in the over-all time actually spent by the 
operators. 

Further investigation showed that the position nearest 
the window was considered by this group a mark of 
prestige (the light was excellent in all parts of the 
room). The worker who was now developing the bottle- 
neck had held that position for eight years. Now her 
desk was moved nearer the door and a comparatively 
new junior had the desirable space near the window. 

After re-examination of the situation in consultation 
with the staff, and a full explanation of the desired re- 
sult, it was possible to work out a procedure which, 
while not as precisely efficient as the first one, was more 
to the liking of the staff. It permitted the worker who 
held the desired place to remain there. The result was 
higher production than was achieved with the more 
technically efficient procedure. Therefore it is sometimes 
desirable to install a less scientific method, which is will- 
ingly adopted by all the workers involved, than a truly 
scientific one which is objectionable. 

This idea clearly ties in closely with the first prin- 
ciple because it is frequently possible to achieve the 
best procedure (both technically and humanely) by 
working it out with the workers concerned. It is possible 
that if the office clerks in this instance had been brought 
into the study earlier, the changes in position might have 
been decided upon by them. They might even have will- 
ingly given up their old custom. As it was, they probably 
felt called upon to defend it more vigorously than seemed 
reasonable because of what appeared to them an arbi- 
trary decision. The second principle to guide in the con- 
duct of management research is, therefore, that technical 
perfection should be modified when necessary in con- 
sideration of human feelings and needs. 


3. Line responsibility for research coordination. 

The actual conduct of research is necessarily a staff 
function inasmuch as a line worker, supervisor or execu- 
tive already has a full-time job carrying on his assigned 
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operation. However, for the most effective utilization 
and coordination of the results of research, its adminis- 
tration should be considered as part of the line function. 
Ideally, a top operating official should coordinate all re- 
search—not in its detail but in its broader aspects. 

In one company this is handled through a conference 
program in which all levels of management from first- 
line supervisors up to the president participate. At évery 
level of the company the executives and supervisors are 
grouped into councils. The President’s council is com- 
posed of himself (chairman), the Treasurer, the Execu- 
tive Vice President, the Vice President of Public and 
Industrial Relations, and the Secretary. From there the 
councils fan out so that each department head has his 
immediate assistants in his council. The minutes of each 
meeting are reviewed by all the councils at each level 
and by the next higher and next lower levels. Special 
items are sent all the way through the entire range. The 
results of research in all departments of the business, 
the suggestions for new research, and reports of research 
in progress are included in these minutes. 

Thus there is effective coordination horizontally at 
all levels, and vertically. The minutes of the various 
council meetings give the members of the top council 
group an opportunity to observe the statements of 
problems as they are developing, as well as the per- 
formance of departments at all levels. The Executive 
Vice President is especially charged to note the items 
relating to research ; to catch indications of the need for 
new research ; to review critically research progress and 
to be alert for opportunities to combine research efforts 
where possible. He, in turn is chairman of a special 
council composed of the heads of all research projects 
within the company in every part of the business. 


Through this means many difficulties are brought to. 


light well before they become too serious. And there has 
been an appreciable reduction in duplication of fact- 
gathering activities. Principle number three therefore 
places the burden of research coordination with some 
line executive at the top management level. 


4. The improvability of all methods. 

Lincoln Steffens’ bequest to his son was the thought 
that the world has not yet seen the perfect faucet. The 
perfect story has yet to be written and the perfect picture 
painted. All matters are subject to improvement over 
what we now have—a vital challenge for a young man. 
A major portion of management research deals, of 
course, with methods and procedures. Because of the 
difficulties involved in changing procedures the tendency 
is to freeze a method. The pressure to retain the status 
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quo comes from the unions and the individual workers 
because of the eternal fear of rate-cutting. There is also 
the normal human resistance to change. 

There are of course many arguments against too 
rapid or too frequent change. Such a situation tends to 
create an atmosphere of uncertainty. On the other hand, 
there is boredom to be found in the concern where “we 
have been doing it this way for the past twenty years.” 
The happy medium is an atmosphere where there is an 
ever present concern for : “Are we doing it the best possi- 
ble way in view of present conditions?’ Some methods 
men have tended to fall into the error of thinking that 
the newest method devised should be beyond improve- 
ment. A truly scientific approach would recognize that 
it is probably the best that can be found for the present. 
Suggestions for its further simplification are to be con- 
tinually sought, and experiments made repeatedly. As 
each method is standardized it should be done with the 
idea that it is the best method known at the time, and 
under the conditions. But it does not preclude the later 
development of a better method. 

Principle number four thus requires a continuous and 
open-minded search for further improvements. No 
method should be assumed to remain static. 


5. All extant knowledge should be utilized. 

Frederick W. Taylor, in his lecture, ““Success,”* sup- 
plied a point about the scientific approach which is some- 
times overlooked in management research. Mr. Taylor 
said that true invention is that which utilizes all present 
knowledge and improvements to the fullest extent, and 
relates them in new and significant ways, and then, and 
only then, supplies the new part which brings about the 
superior result. Invention which starts from scratch, he 
said, which labors through the re-invention of something 
that has already been worked out by someone else some- 
where, is not true invention and is a waste of the in- 
ventor’s time. 

This philosophy of invention can well be applied to 
management research. It is indeed, the matrix of the 
coordinative process. If, therefore, a research program 
starts with the gathering of all the facts relating to this 
matter, and especially facts already developed in other 
parts of the company, the technician can then spend the 
greater part of his valuable time in developing the syn- 
thesis necessary for the solution of the immediate prob- 
lem and in the development or invention of the precise 
additional part needed to achieve the higher result. 

*“Success,” A Lecture to Young Men Entering Business, By Frederick 
W. Taylor, presented to engineering students at the University of Illinois 


and the University of Cincinnati, February, 1909; later given at several 
other engineering schools. 
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An example of the lack of such use of already availa- 
ble information is supplied by an organization where 
extensive job analysis was carried on for the purpose of 
developing a training program. It was early evident that 
to train the workers in the present methods would be an 
inexcusable waste of money. Therefore a methods im- 
provement program was developed as the basis for secur- 
ing the proper information for training. The methods 
improvement program of necessity had to collect data 
concerning the functions and responsibilities of all the 
employees. This data was on file in the personnel office. 
Yet a job evaluation program was started under another 
department which required the collection of the same 
information concerning functions and responsibilities as 
were already on file. The job evaluators could have 
saved themselves, and the whole organization, much 
work had they utilized the material already on hand. 
And better still, if both fact-gathering processes for 
each of the programs could have been planned together, 
the information for both could have been secured 
simultaneously. 

Thus principle number five requires each researcher 
to ascertain first what information is already on hand 
pertaining to his assignment and to make use of existing 
knowledge so that he can spend his higher energies on 
synthesis and on new development. 


6. Economic feasibility. 

Every program of management research should be 
viewed in terms of the relationship of the cost of the 
research to the returns. 

The value of a method to be studied can be judged in 
terms of the frequency with which the method is per- 
formed, the number of persons who perform it, its rela- 
tive significance in the total operation. In short, is it a 
key position in the sequence of methods necessary to 
finish an entire job? 

There is another factor which some engineers over- 
look, namely, the significance of that operation or func- 
tion in the social hierarchy of the organization. For in- 
stance, from the psychological point of view, it may be 
practical to start a methods study program by analyzing 
the work of a popular and cooperative employee. To the 
other workers what this operator does is desirable to do 
—and therefore there is value in having one’s job 
studied. 

It is also necessary to have an over-all picture of all of 
the methods used in accomplishing all of the work so 
that a sound decision can be reached concerning which 
to analyze and improve first. 

The relationship of the methods to each other cannot 
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be overlooked. It sometimes happens that changing a 
certain key process will make it necessary to change all 
the related processes. This point was dramatically por- 
trayed when the accounting office changed one of its 
forms. An analysis conducted within the accounting 
office showed the need for changing its forms in order 
to simplify the process of taking off information for 
comparison purposes. The change was made and the 
time of the clerks in the accounting office was cut fifty 
percent. From the point of view of the accounting office 
this real saving was a sound move. However, the form 
was redesigned without consideration of the process of 
entering the information, which had to be done in the 
operating departments. For the supervisors who had to 
fill in the forms the procedure became cumbersome and 
annoying. The net result for the company was no actual 
saving in time plus an accumulation of unpleasant feel- 
ing on the part of the already burdened production- 
supervisory force. Since this unsound action came at a 
time when the unionization of foremen was being talked 
about, it did not help the situation. 

It is sometimes difficult to ascertain in advance the 
value of a research program because there are some 
returns that are not directly and immediately measura- 
ble in materialistic or economic terms. 

For instance, in a customer-interest research program 
in which retail store clerks participated, the information 
gathered was of immediate usefulness in developing a 
training program and in improving certain customer- 
salesclerk routines as well as in the modification and 
improvement of some non-selling procedures. 

However, the long-term and almost immeasurable 
benefit of improved employee morale was one of the 
most significant gains resulting from the program. The 
salesclerks were enabled to see for themselves the 
specific results of their own and other clerks’ reactions 
to the public as well as the customers’ reactions to them. 
For a brief spell.the tables were turned. The clerks, who 
were always “taking it” from the public, and who had 
been by custom subjected to all sorts of snooping and 
observation, could now see that process being applied 
to the customer and could see the results in tabulated 
form. Since the individual clerk aided in gathering the 
information and analyzing the results, there was a real 
feeling of identification with the conclusions reached. 
The expenditures of the company for this research were 
more than repaid by the factual data supplied and 
by the resulting efficiencies. But an extra bonus was 
achieved in the form of positive enthusiasm and reduc- 
tion in labor turnover of the lower clerical group. 

In estimating the economic feasibility of a research 
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program, therefore, management should have the oppor- 
tunity not only to consider its dollar and cents values 
but also those intangible values resulting from improved 
public and employee relations. 

Principle number six also provides that the matters to 
be chosen for research be selected in accordance with 
sound engineering principles but that the values of the 
psychological considerations be not overlooked. This 
principle further suggests that savings from improve- 
ments be reviewed on a company-wide, not depart- 
mental, basis. 


7. Management research should be planned. 

Research should be undertaken within the framework 
of a basic philosophy and with a planned objective. Each 
item of research should fit into a pattern of long-range 
requirements. In other words, the administration of re- 
search should be subjected to the basic rules of all ad- 
ministration. This involves planning and organizing, 
selection and training of staff, budgeting and justification 
of results in periodical reports. 

Unfortunately research is not always thus adminis- 
tered. Take for instance a typical situation found in one 
company. The Comptroller’s department was revising 
its procedures and drawing up new control forms. 
These, in turn, affected the procedures in various depart- 
ments which had to fill out these forms. Simultaneously, 
job descriptions were being prepared for a job evalua- 
tion program. The changed procedures brought about 
by the Comptroller’s office changed some of the jobs in 
the other departments. Yet the descriptions for the 
evaluation program were written up a few days before 
these changes were made. When the final job rates came 
out, the employees affected protested. The entire evalua- 
tion for certain departments had to be reworked. With 
some simple coordination carried on beforehand, the 
extra work could have been avoided. Also certain basic 
analyses could have been made for the benefit of both 
programs. 

Principle number seven provides for the planning 
and coordination of all individual research activities in 
terms of a comprehensive long-range program. 


8. Social responsibility. 

Research technicians and administrators, as much as 
any group in industry, except perhaps the direct-line 
supervisory force, have responsibility for creating the 
atmosphere and environment which help shape workers’ 
attitudes. 

The very manner of going about the research—either 
with an attitude of secrecy, of using esoteric techniques, 
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of trying to get something on the workers; or of taking 
the workers into confidence, explaining the technique 
and the results and with willingness to accept their 
ideas and suggestions—all this has a profound effect on 
the atmosphere of the organization. 

It has long been a prime joke in the factory that there 
is a subtle know-how which the old-time workers have 
which they successfully conceal from the young, college- 
bred engineers. These old timers may, or may not, 
choose to pass on this know-how to the younger workers, 

But it is almost a rule of honor that it is never to be 
passed on to the management man. This attitude de- 
veloped partly in self-protection against the tendency for 
management to become increasingly the owner and 
jealous custodian of the skills as well as the tools of 
production. 

Since the tools of production have become the prop- 
erty of management instead of the workers, the workers 
have only their skills left. Management through research 
has tended increasingly to break even these skills down 
and to narrow the margin of the individual worker’s in- 
dispensability. Workers have retaliated by concealing 
the key points of many skills that they still possess. 


Saving Worker’s Pride 

As increasing scientific knowledge concerning work- 
ing methods breaks down even further the complicated 
jobs to their simplest elements, it becomes increasingly 
necessary for management to have a sense of social re- 
sponsibility for saving and enhancing the worker’s pride 
in his job. This can be accomplished in part by giving 
him a share in this same process of skill transference and 
by inviting him to participate in the process of methods 
analysis and work simplification. This is easier to write 
about than to do. For it involves the prior creation of an 
atmosphere of mutual trust and confidence. This is a 
situation for which the histories of many companies have 
not prepared either management or the workers. 

However, somebody has to take the lead and in re- 
search work management clearly can call the plays. It is 
demonstrably possible to administer a research program 
so as to enlist the active cooperation of the workers and 
in the process of unfolding the program and showing 
results generate a positive attitude toward work im- 
provement on the part of the workers. It is an in- 
valuable by-product of good methods research for work- 
ers and supervisors to become improvement conscious. 

Every man is interested in himself above everything 
else. A man’s work is closely related to him and is usual- 
ly his major channel for recognition. To help him im- 
prove his job and himself on it, and in the process of 
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doing this, to buttress the sense of dignity of work, can 
become a significant move in building better morale 
throughout a plant. 

Principle number eight involves, therefore, an accept- 
ance on the part of the management researcher of his 
responsibility for conserving and building the workers’ 
pride in their jobs. 


9, The dynamic approach. 

What people are is more often correctly portrayed 
through how they act, than by what they say of them- 
selves. The same is true of companies. An organization 
chart is supposed to be a graphic portrayal of depart- 
mental and functional relationships. However, a careful 
analysis of most charts in relation to the dynamic rela- 
tionship of individuals will frequently show that the 
chart’s clear-cut lines of relationship—mostly vertical, 
and occasionally horizontal—do not at all indicate 
wherein lies the real power to say “no” or the vital force 
for getting things done. The lines of responsibility and 
authority as shown on paper are frequently not those 
actually in existence on the production and selling fronts. 

This is often true, also, of procedures. One of the 
most attractively put together and apparently complete 
procedure books proved upon investigation to be the 
repository of wishful thoughts. Therein were contained 
all the logically sound steps for completing every job 
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to be done in the office. There was only one hitch— 
nobody did them that way. 

Frequently analysts have made the mistake of noting 
these procedure write-ups, or of making flow process 
charts of the way people have said that they do things. 
The only sound research is that which follows through, 
paces out the actual process as it is being performed in 
a production situation. Or, in organization analysis, the 
observation of where the various employees actually go 
for confirmation, for permission, for information, advice 
and direction. Not where the chart says they should go 
—but where they do go. 

Management research that does not proceed by actual 
observation, which accepts hearsay evidence, is super- 
ficial and can be harmful. Therefore the last and by no 
means least important principle is that dynamic research 
investigates actuality in the living situation. 


Conclusion 

I have listed nine principles for the effective adminis- 
tration of management research in line with recently 
acquired knowledge of sound human relationships. 
American industry has the superb opportunity through 
the use of such principles to extend our American form 
of democracy into the factory, the office and the store 
and to help weld the worker-power of this country into 
an invincible front against all aggressions. 








Preparing a Case for Labor Arbitration 


An Excerpt From the Forthcoming. Book, Management-Union Arbitration* 


By MAXWELL COPELOF 


Impartial Arbitrator and Permanent Umpire Under Numerous Union Agreements 


HOUSANDS of dis- 

putes that might seem 
to be headed for arbitration 
never reach that stage. 
Why ? Just because one side 
or the other, in reviewing 
the issues and preparing tes- 
timony or exhibits, finds 
some previously undisclosed 
fact, or detects some flaw in 
its position that would in- 
variably resuit in loss of the 
decision. There is no disgrace in an honorable retreat. 
If the position of the company or the union is known 
to be untenable in advance of the arbitration hearing, 
it is far better to withdraw the case entirely. Most arbi- 
trators are much too busy to have to waste time in 
listening to lost causes. 

What has just been said points to the imperative 
necessity for thorough preparation on the part of both 
sides for all types of arbitration cases. Eloquent oratory 
or brilliantly reasoned but specious arguments are no 
substitute for facts. The arbitrator is quick to see 
through any stratagems that are designed to obscure the 
real issue or hide the absence of a factual basis to sup- 
port the position of each contestant. 

Unless the relationship between both parties and the 
arbitrator is of the most casual and informal nature, and 
there is a desire to let the arbitrator decide any and all 
questions that may be raised by either party at an arbi- 
tration hearing, it is imperative that each issue in dis- 
pute be reduced to writing and the exact question to 
be decided by the arbitrator be clearly defined. If this 
procedure is not followed, much time will be consumed 
and there will be much tilting at windmills at the arbitra- 
tion hearing before the parties really get down to 
business. 

The bulk of all arbitration cases arises from unsettled 
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An arbitrator’s decision can be expected to go to 
the party which is in the right when all the facts 
have been carefully investigated and honestly pre- 
sented. Preparation of a case includes defining the 
question to be arbitrated, studying the history of 
contract negotiations, collecting evidence at the 
scene of a disputed incident, adequately preparing 


exhibits, interviewing witnesses in advance. 


grievances involving con- 
tract interpretation. The 
grievance itself may be 
somewhat vague. The man- 
agement may not really un- 
derstand what the union is 
shooting for. The union rep- 
resentatives often bring up 
apparent injustices or con- 
tract violations, not for the 
purpose of trying to exact a 
penalty from the manage- 
ment, but rather to get a clarification of the contract and 
an agreement upon the course of action to be followed 
in the future in applying a given contract clause. Hence 
the importance of finding out and putting in writing the 
real issues in dispute that both parties wish the arbitra- 
tor to decide. When the questions to be arbitrated are 
put in written form and agreed to by the company and 
the union, these questions form what is called a “sub- 
mission for arbitration.” Appropriate language for such 
submissions can best be suggested by examining typical 
submissions in a wide variety of cases. In Chapter IV 
and other chapters of this book the submissions of 
actual cases are quoted in considerable numbers. 
Sometimes, despite their willingness to have unsettled 
disputes submitted to arbitration, the parties cannot 
agree among themselves as to the precise phrasing of 
the submission. Then it becomes necessary to work out 
the language of the submission at the arbitration hear- 
ing itself. When this happens, the arbitrator usually 
devotes the opening phase of the hearing to an informal 
discussion and presentation of the issues by the man- 
agement and labor spokesmen. With the approval of 
both sides the arbitrator himself may work out the 
questions and frame the submission in suitable lan- 
guage. However, unless the contract vests in the arbi- 
trator full authority to decide any questién raised by 
either party, there must be actual agreement by the man- 
agement and the union on the phrasing of the submis- 
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sion before the arbitrator can proceed to hear the case 
and make his award. 

It is still more important to have carefully and pre- 
cisely worded submissions in disputes involving the 
terms of new agreements. Suppose there is a deadlock 
on a question of union security. Management offers 
nothing. The union originally asked for a closed shop 
but it has indicated its willingness to settle for main- 
tenance of membership and the check-off. What is the 
arbitrator to decide? If the submission should be framed 
to read “What type of union security clause shall be 
embodied in the contract,” the arbitrator would be 
entirely free to go beyond the final offer of the union 
and award a union shop or closed shop clause. 

Disputes over wage clauses in new contracts could 
give rise to the same sort of arbitration awards. Assume 
an impasse has arisen over the demand of a union for 
fifteen cents an hour and the management offer of five 
cents an hour. Both parties are genuinely sincere and 
firm about their final offers in submitting the question 
to arbitration. Should the arbitrator be empowered to 
allow no increase at all? Or an increase of thirty cents 
an hour? Obviously not. No seasoned arbitrator would 
do either of these things. Still it is important, in framing 
the terms of the submission, to set terminal limits on 
the arbitrator’s authority. These limits usually repre- 
sent, on the low side, the company’s latest wage pro- 
posal, and on the high side, the amount of increase that 
the union is willing to accept. 

There may, however, be exceptions from the condi- 
tions just cited that would justify giving an arbitrator 
an entirely free hand in making a wage award. Possibly 
the union, in an earnest desire to avoid a strike, has 
lowered its wage demands far below what its officers 
and members think would be a proper settlement. Per- 
haps the company likewise made a higher wage offer 
than it feels has economic justification. On the basis of 
the economic situation of the company concerned, and 
possibly the situation in its entire industry, both sides 
are convinced that their compromise proposals are re- 
spectively too-low and too high. In such circumstances 
it may be entirely appropriate to place no minimum or 
maximum limits on the arbitrator’s discretionary au- 
thority. Then if the facts so indicated, he might decide 
that no increase was justified, or he might award a 
wage adjustment considerably higher than the amount 
that the union was willing to accept in order to avert 
a stoppage. 

There have been instances in which the willingness 
of either side to change its mind and to agree to arbi- 
trate wage disputes, after having firmly resisted arbitra- 
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tion, are considered sufficient basis for an arbitrator to 
go above or below the last wage proposals of the parties 
concerned in making his decision. 


Advance Preparation 
In most important cases, the persons representing the 
management and the union are not the same ones who 
handle the dispute in its initial stages. Both sides ordi- 
narily view, and always should view, arbitration pro- 
ceedings important enough to warrant their being rep- 
resented by the best-qualified spokesmen. In the case 
of a multi-plant company, it may be the personnel direc- 
tor or one of its legal staff who is well-versed in labor 
relations. The union spokesman may well be an inter- 

national representative or an attorney. 


Ascertaining the Facts 

The representatives for both sides invariably want 
to go over the entire situation well in advance of the 
arbitration hearing. The advance review may bring 
about great surprises. The local management, for ex- 
ample, may be so convinced of the soundness of its 
position that it has failed to ferret out all the important 
facts. The officers of the union local likewise may be 
sure they are right and have failed to dig deeply into 
the entire situation. If the case involves a discharge 
which the union protests as being without sufficient 
cause, it may well happen that a foreman was out to get 
a man and fired him for an offense that he had long 
tolerated on the part of other workers. Accordingly the 
management will want to determine, by careful review 
of all relevant circumstances, what was done or not 
done in the way of disciplinary action. 

It is only human nature for an employee protesting 
his discharge to put his best foot forward in explain- 
ing the circumstances to union officials. In his initial 
story he may deliberately or unintentionally fail to dis- 
close some pertinent fact. The union representative, in 
preparing for arbitration, will want to make absolutely 
certain that the discharged employee was telling the 
truth and the whole truth. 

It is equally important for company spokesmen to get 
all the facts first, regardless of how sure they are that 
they have an iron-clad arbitration case. In one case 
which actually took place, the company was so certain 
that it “had the goods on” an employee who had ‘been 
discharged that it did not take the trouble to search out 
all the facts and to ascertain whether it did have suffi- 
cient grounds for firing him. The union filed a grievance 
in behalf of a youthful worker, claiming that he was 
unjustly discharged. When the unsettled dispute over 
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the discharge finally came to arbitration, the union 
spokesmen related the boy’s side of the story. This was 
that he had been smoking, as charged by the company 
at the hearing, but that when he was suddenly told one 
day that he was being let go, neither the assistant fore- 
man, under whom he worked, nor the foreman, nor the 
personnel office had been able at that time to tell him 
the actual reason. Further than that, the union pointed 
out, the assistant foreman himself was known to have 
taken time out to smoke. 

But at the hearing, the company spokesmen asserted 
that on several occasions the worker had been caught 
spending too much time in the men’s room smoking. 
They further stated that when he had been asked several 
times to abstain, he refused to obey. 

The arbitrator then questioned the worker. When he 
asked him to tell under oath how many times he had 
been spoken to about wasting time, the boy’s reply was 
“Once.” Then when the foreman and the assistant fore- 
man, who were witnesses at the hearing, gave their side 
of the testimony, it developed that their stories of the 
reason for the discharge so contradicted each other that 
the arbitrator could give credence to neither of them. 
The only reason for the firing that was apparent to the 
arbitrator was a groundless personal dislike for the 
worker on the part of the foreman. This of course he 
did not consider sufficient grounds for discharge. 

The company, realizing that it had not prepared its 
case well and had failed to assemble all the pertinent 
facts beforehand, volunteered to reinstate the boy and 
gave him back-pay for the time lost while he was out. 

As previously indicated, there have been innumerable 
instances where a bombshell has been exploded at the 
hearing, to the great surprise and consternation of the 
management or the union. Surprise evidence may be 
admitted to demolish the position of one side or the 
other. But it does not follow that either party should 
withhold all of their evidence ‘at the earlier stages of 
the grievance procedure when it might be possible to 
settle a dispute without resort to arbitration. Yet there 
are instances when either side is so firm in its insistence 
that the case go to arbitration that the only prudent 
course to follow is to reserve the surprise evidence for 
initial presentation to the arbitrator. 


, Having Ready Access to Proof 
If the dispute to be arbitrated involves the proper 
classification of a job, written job descriptions for the 
work should be reviewed and a determination made as 
to whether or not the employee’s actual duties coincide 
with the description. It is not what is written on paper 
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that counts in determining how a man’s job should be 
classified or what rate he should receive. The written 
job description is of course important. But it is what 
the man does and has been doing on his job rather than 
what the company months or years ago decided he 
should do that carries most weight in arbitration pro- 
ceedings. Consequently the union as well as the man- 
agement, in preparing for a case of this kind, will want 
to get all the facts as to the real nature of the employee’s 
duties and as to any changes in his work assignments 
since the original job description was prepared. 

If the dispute involves, say, the adequacy of a pay 
rate, there is no substitute for facts in bringing about 
proper disposition of the case. The arbitrator will want 
to know first what the applicable contract clause is and 
if this clause enables the union to protest and take to 
arbitration, if necessary, any newly established rate 
that is set too “tight.” Then he will want to hear or see 
proof from both sides as to the propriety of the rate. 
No amount of argument will prove a satisfactory sub- 
stitute for factual information. If the process is an 
intricate one or the machine one not commonly used 
throughout industry, the arbitrator should be provided 
with diagrams or illustrations. Even better, he should 
be permitted to view the machine in actual operation 
under as nearly normal conditions as possible. Some 
companies, for reasons best known to themselves, are 
often unwilling to let an arbitrator go to the department 
involved in the dispute and get first-hand information on 
the ground. This may be a most short-sighted attitude if 
they are convinced they are on good grounds and have 
any real desire to win their case. Concealing informa- 
tion directly or indirectly and more particularly by 
refusing to let an arbitrator get first-hand information 
invariably raises a question as to the motive of the man- 
agement in being unwilling to let all the facts be known. 

It is not enough for the union merely to contend that 
a rate has been set too tight. If it is to be successful 
in challenging the propriety of the rate, it too has an 
obligation to present factual evidence. How long have 
the employees concerned been on this particular incen- 
tive job? What have their actual earnings been? Can 
it be established that they are thoroughly competent 
workmen and that they have tried their best to produce 
enough to earn a satisfactory premium? Have new ele- 
ments been introduced by the rate-setters that were not 
common to the rates established on other jobs? These 
and many other questions have an important bearing on 
the case. If neither side voluntarily brings out all the 
facts, the arbitrator himself will wish to elicit the perti- 
nent information. To be sure, it is usually possible to 
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present post-hearing statements on questions raised at 
the arbitration hearing, on which neither side was im- 
mediately prepared to give the answers. It is better, 
however, to anticipate the questions and be prepared 
to give the proper answers and any appropriate explana- 
tions therefor while the arbitration hearing is in progress. 
Then there are the types of cases which involve inter- 
pretation of seemingly unclear or ambiguous contract 
clauses. Representatives of both parties should dig 
thoroughly into the history of the contract negotiations. 
Was a clause omitted from the present contract that 
gave either to the management or to the union certain 
well defined rights in the previous contract? Was a 
clause that the union considered undesirable or unwork- 
able bargained out of the contract without a specific 
reference to its omission in the new contract? 

A specific illustration might be cited. Assume the 
present contract stipulates all employees with five years’ 
service as of June 1 of the current year are entitled to 
two weeks’ vacation pay. Three employees are dis- 
charged on June 15. The union asserts that since each of 
them has had at least five years’ service they should be 
given two weeks’ vacation allowance at the time of their 
discharge. The company points out that there is nothing 
in the contract requiring payment for vacations to per- 
sons whose services have been terminated. That is 
entirely true. But in the previous contract there was a 
clause stating in effect that no vacation allowances 
would be payable to persons leaving the employ of the 
company for any reason. The union had objected to 
continuation of such a clause in the new contract. It 
won its point. It failed, however, to insist on the inclu- 
sion of a clause expressly guaranteeing to all’ em- 
ployees their right to vacation pay upon discharge. The 
history of the negotiations in such a case will be given 
much weight by the arbitrator. If the intent of the 
parties as disclosed by the testimony of either side was 
to eliminate the restriction on vacation rights for dis- 
charged employees, the arbitrator would no doubt hold 
that the persons dropped from the payroll during the 
vacation period, if otherwise eligible by reason of 
length of service, are entitled to vacation pay. 

Conceivably, no contract clause can be cited by either 
party as determining the proper solution to the question 
in dispute. The issue may be a departure from past 
practice that, in the opinion of the union, had been so 
well established by custom and precedent that no spe- 
cific contract clause seemed necessary. Perhaps the 
issue was such a simple one as a “coffee hour.” Perhaps 
the employees of the plant and the employees of all 
other plants in the neighborhood had since time imme- 
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morial been permitted to leave their jobs once or twice a 
day to have near-by diners send in coffee each day at 
regularly scheduled times. Then the management de- 
cided that this practice interfered with efficiency and 
insisted that it be stopped. In the absence of a contract 
clause giving the company unfettered right to change its 
shop rules or working conditions at its own discretion, 
there would be nothing for the arbitrator to go on 
except the established practice in the company and the 
community. Here the burden of proof would be on the 
union that the withdrawal of coffee-hour privileges went 
counter to the established practice. And it should be 
prepared to back up its contention with detailed facts 
not only as to what had gone on in the company itself 
over a considerable period of time, but what actually 
were the practices in other concerns in the area. 

In all discharge and disciplinary cases, it is essential 
to prepare factual evidence to show the nature of the 
job record made by the employee or employees involved. 
Is the offense with which the employee is charged suffi- 
cient in and of itself to warrant dismissal or lay-off? 
Or has there been an accumulation of more or less 
serious offenses, with the latest one being the final straw ? 
It might happen that the management has singled out a 
particular individual for ultimate discharge and has 
carefully accumulated evidence of petty foibles or mis- 
doings. On the other hand, the worker might actually 
have had a long history of unsatisfactory output or poor 
conduct without having engaged in any single offense 
which all by itself could be regarded as a proper cause 
for discharge. The company representative who is to 
present the case should familiarize himself not only with 
the factual incidents but with the management’s motives. 
If the motives seem questionable and if the evidence 
is likewise dubious, he will probably want to get a 
settlement instead of proceeding to arbitrate. Con- 
versely, if the union representative takes the pains to 
search out all the circumstances leading to the discharge 
or other disciplinary action against an employee and 
finds that the last offense may have been trivial but 
that the worker involved has had a long record of un- 
satisfactory performance, he too may wish to seek a 
settlement instead of proceeding to arbitrate a lost cause. 


Collecting Evidence “at the Scene of the Crime” 
Whenever it appears to either side that an incident 
may ultimately go to arbitration, all the pertinent facts 
should be obtained and recorded while the incident is 
still fresh in the mind of everyone concerned. Take a 
fight between two employees, for instance, that results 
in the discharge of the alleged aggressor. The discharged 
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employee may contend that he was unduly provoked by 
the other person or that there were extenuating circum- 
stances that made a lesser penalty than discharge the 
only proper thing to assess. Ordinarily, several weeks 
or even months elapse before a dispute of this kind is 
handled in the successive stages of the grievance pro- 
cedure and ultimately goes to arbitration. In the mean- 
time, some of the witnesses to the brawl may have taken 
other jobs. They might have moved to other localities. 
It is always difficult if not impossible to induce former 
employees to travel considerable distances to appear at 
arbitration proceedings. Then too their recollections of 
the incident may have faded, regardless of whether or 
not they are still in the company’s employ at the time 
of the arbitration proceeding. 

Thus it is desirable when cases arise where union or 
management actions may be later disputed for both 
parties to get detailed written statements from the wit- 
nesses as soon as possible after the event. 

Unless the arbitration proceeding is conducted by a 
lawyer or a person with legalistic tendencies who insists 
on observance of strict rules of evidence and conducts 
the hearing on a courtroom basis, both parties will be 
permitted by the arbitrator to submit in evidence written 
statements by witnesses for whom there is valid reason 
for their not appearing at the hearing. It is true, of 
course, that there is greater value in having an eye- 
witness appear and testify personally and subject himself 
to cross-examination by the other side. Even when this 
is impossible, there is still an advantage in getting his 
full and freely stated version of the incident in writing 
and signed by him immediately after he has seen what- 
ever happened that led to the dispute. 

If the witness who has prepared and executed a state- 
ment as to what he had observed cannot appear in 
person at the hearing, there are entirely proper ways 
to substantiate that he actually had made the statement 
that is introduced in evidence. Should it be the union 
that is introducing the statement, the shop steward or 
other union official who requested him to make the 
statement can testify that this individual actually dic- 
tated the statement in his presence. The union stenog- 
rapher who took the dictation can be present as a witness 
that she actually took down verbatim everything that 
the individual had said in the statement and that she 
saw him sign it. Naturally the same type of evidence can 
be presented by management when witnesses in its 
behalf cannot appear at the arbitration hearing. 

Here is a case in point and it is an actual case. The 
full story of the dispute is set forth in Chapter VI. The 
factor pertinent to the issue under discussion was 
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whether or not Mr. R. was actually intoxicated when he 
reported for duty as a deck man on a ship. When he 
showed up for work the mate of the ship, thinking he 
was drunk, told him to go and see the operator of the 
vessel, presumably to be discharged. Two international 
representatives of Mr. R.’s union happened to be pres- 
ent when all this happened. They at once took Mr. R. 
to a clinic to get a sobriety test. When the clinic refused 
to make such a test, they took him to a private practi- 
tioner, who gave him an examination and issued a 
statement to the effect that Mr. R. could not have been 
intoxicated at the time when he reported for duty. 
Obviously, there was only one chance to obtain this sort 
of evidence and that chance occurred within an hour or 
so after the employee was suspected of being drunk. 


Use of Contradictory Testimony 

Another type of usable evidence is that obtained from 
prior proceedings perhaps of an entirely different nature. 
Thus if an employee claims he is physically able to do 
a given job and was unjustly discharged on the grounds 
of physical incapacity, the employer has the right to 
refer to and use the employee’s testimony at a work- 
men’s compensation hearing where he sought to obtain 
an award for permanent or temporary disability. A case 
of this sort is described in Chapter IV. In this case, 
the company brought out the fact that, at a compensa- 
tion hearing a few months earlier, an employee had 
contended that an occupational injury had so disabled 
him as to prevent him from performing his usual duties. 
Of course the arbitrator was obliged to weigh all the 
testimony, but he could not fail to be impressed by the 
fact that before one tribunal and for the specific pur- 
pose of getting a monetary advantage, the employee 
insisted he could not do his job and that later, when 
he was removed from the job because of this testimony, 
he asserted he had no physical impairment. 


Value of Preparing Surveys 

The types of evidence that are useful in preparing 
cases where new contract clauses are in dispute will 
naturally depend upon the nature of the unsettled issues. 
When the wage clauses of an unfinished contract are 
referred to the arbitrator without limiting him to resolve 
the difference between the latest demand of the union 
and the company’s latest counter-proposal, all sorts of 
factual data may be found relevant. To cite a single 
illustration, here is an actual set of questions propounded 
by the arbitrator to the parties in a wage dispute, when 
neither side came to the arbitration hearing prepared to 
substantiate its position by factual evidence. 
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1. What are the rates paid by competing firms 
for same or very similar work? 

2. How do annual earnings of workers compare 
with annual earnings of workers employed 
by competing firms? 

3. What are the rates paid by other firms to 
workers of similar occupations, in non-com- 
petitive lines, in the vicinity ? 

4. What consideration is given, when rates are 
set, to skill required, dexterity acquired, 
length of service, etc.? 

5. Has consideration been given to recent in- 
creases in cost of living? 

6. Should company’s financial showing be given 
special consideration? 

7. What effect will a wage increase have on the 
company’s future ability to compete success- 
fully in its usual market? 

8. Will an adjustment in wage rates tend to 
accelerate production, and will failure to do 
so tend to encourage production stinting ? 

9. Will increased plant output provide, through 
reduced overhead cost, a margin for wage in- 
crease without actually increasing total labor 
cost? 

10. Will a wage adjustment aid in the promotion 
of better understanding, more cooperation, 
and improved relationship between manage- 
ment and employees and the union? 

11. What justification can be presented for de- 
clining to grant the increase asked by the 
union or any part of it? 


In this case the parties concluded during the course 
of the arbitration hearing that an outside survey should 
be made to determine the rates paid for comparable work 
by competing companies in the industry. The arbitrator 
himself was requested to make the arrangements for the 
survey and the facilities of the United States Depart- 
ment of Labor were obtained for this purpose. Much 
more frequently, both parties will make their own wage 
surveys to demonstrate prevailing conditions within the 
industry or community. Then it is incumbent upon the 
arbitrator to weigh the conflicting evidence on its merits 
and in so doing he will give due consideration to the 
thoroughness and accuracy with which the data had 
been compiled, as well as to the pertinence of the data 
obtained from other companies to the wage situation of 
the company concerned in the dispute. 

Time and again, especially when attorneys represent 
the parties in dispute, the arbitrator will be confronted 
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with all sorts of citations, or of prior decisions made by 
him or other arbitrators. These citations, the parties 
will argue, should be construed as establishing binding 
precedents and should control the settlement of the cur- 
rent case. Unfortunately, from the lawyer’s standpoint, 
this just doesn’t work. No previous arbitration award 
is binding upon any arbitrator. It is his function to 
adjudicate the current dispute. In so doing, he is bound 
to decide it by interpreting the applicable contract clause, 
if there be one, or on the basis of the merits of the 
particular situation, if the contract itself is silent on 
the issue in dispute. 

Nevertheless, there is some value to the use of prior 
arbitration awards in the preparation of new cases. 
Earlier decisions point the way to what arbitrators have 
considered especially pertinent or relevant. At the most, 
they indicate how a case is likely to be decided if all 
relevant facts are substantially the same. 

In actual practice, no two cases are identical. Usually 
there are differences in contract language. Invariably 
there are differences in the actual situations to which 
the contract clause applies. Then also it is the arbitra- 
tor’s duty “to call his shots as he sees them.” Perhaps 
an earlier arbitrator, in making a decision on a dispute 
involving the same contract clause, made a serious mis- 
take. The new arbitrator does not have to perpetuate 
that mistake. Indeed, it is his duty to correct it, at 
least to the extent of rendering the proper decision in 
the case before him. 

What the lawyers refer to as the doctrine of res 
judicata does not apply to arbitration proceedings. Res 
judicata means simply that a matter once decided by the 
courts cannot be brought into the same or a different 
court for entirely new legal proceedings. Not so with 
arbitration. Assume that in an earlier contract the man- 
agement and the union had negotiated an elaborate set 
of clauses relating to overtime pay. The clauses were 
so loosely worded that the union took the position that 
they meant that a person who had worked a normal 
five-day week from Monday to Friday and then put in 
eight hours on Saturday was entitled to triple pay for 
his Saturday work. Why triple pay? Because the con- 
tract provided for time-and-a-half for all work per- 
formed in excess of forty hours a week and also pro- 
vided for time-and-a-half for all work done on a 
Saturday. The union might have convinced an arbitrator 
that these contract provisions actually called for the 
compounding of the overtime premiums and that there- 
fore triple pay was required under these circumstances. 

Then suppose that in negotiating a new contract the 
parties left unchanged the earlier language respecting 
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payment of overtime. A new dispute arose concerning 
the proper basis for payment to employees working on a 
Saturday, having put in a regular forty-hour week. The 
dispute could again be arbitrated. No doubt the new 
arbitrator—or even the previous arbitrator, if he were 
designated to hear the current case—would admit in 
evidence the earlier decision bearing upon the same 
point. But he would not be bound by it under any con- 
ditions. He would be obliged to hear all of the evidence 
and consider all.the arguments. Fresh material might 
induce the arbitrator who had heard the same case 
previously to reverse himself. If the facts warranted it, 
a new arbitrator would undoubtedly reach a decision 
contrary to the previous one. In any event, he would 
have the power to do so. 


Preparation of Exhibits 

Regardless of the nature of the dispute to be arbi- 
trated, there will invariably be written documents to be 
presented in evidence. The contract itself is ordinarily 
the first exhibit to be introduced. If the contract has not 
been reproduced in printed form, a typewritten copy 
should be prepared for the arbitrator. Or if the question 
involves a single contract clause, a copy of that should 
be presented to the arbitrator. 

Any affidavits or other statements to be presented at 
the hearing should be duplicated with copies provided 
for the arbitrator and the opposing party. Similarly, 
when exhibits in the form of wage tabulations, produc- 
tion records, and so forth are to be introduced, these 
too should be duplicated so that the arbitrator and the 
other party can inspect copies when they are presented 
in evidence. 

Occasionally, the arbitrator will himself raise ques- 
tions at the proceeding which will necessitate prepara- 
tion and submission of statistical data after the hearing 
is over. Whenever possible, both parties should antici- 
pate the arbitrator’s request for factual data and have 
all material at hand when the hearing begins. If how- 
ever this is not possible, and it becomes necessary to 
submit to the arbitrator exhibits or statements of one 
kind or another after the conclusion of the hearing, 
the established practice is to furnish to the other party 
a copy of any document that is forwarded to the 
arbitrator. 

There is something formidable and impressive about 
an affidavit. Indeed, if statements are obtained in ad- 
vance of the hearing from persons who may or may not 
be called upon to testify as witnesses, there may be 
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some advantage in having the persons swear to their 
statements before a notary public. And yet, as a matter 
of common knowledge, a person who is inclined or 
impelled to make a false statement usually has little 
compunction about swearing to his falsehood. Therefore, 
most arbitrators will give as much weight to a simple 
non-legalistic statement prepared in layman’s language 
and merely signed by the person making it as they will 
to the most legalistically prepared affidavit with all 
its whereases, and so forth. 


Advance Interviews of Witnesses 

No lawyer would put a witness on the stand without 
knowing in advance what the witness was going to say. 
That does not mean that the lawyer should or would 
put words in the witness’s mouth. In this one respect 
arbitration proceedings are comparable to courtroom 
trials. If it appears to the arbitrator that a witness has 
been coached to say only the things favorable to his side 
of the case and to conceal or ignore the unfavorable 
aspects, the arbitrator will be inclined to question his 
integrity and discount the credibility of all he says. 
Some management and labor representatives, in present- 
ation of arbitration cases, try to prove too much. They 
do not want their witnesses to tell the whole story. 
Hence they may try to influence the persons who testify 
in their behalf to give a biased slant to their statements, 
or to minimize or ignore certain essential particulars. 
This sort of tactics invariably makes a bad impression. 
The arbitrator’s duty is to render even-handed justice 
within the framework of the contract or the terms of the 
submission. Any attempt by either side to prevent its 
witnesses from giving the whole picture as they know it, 
either by coaching in advance or by efforts to shut off 
their testimony during the hearing, is likely to prove a 
boomerang. 


No Special Techniques Necessary 
By far the majority of arbitration cases are pre- 
sented by laymen. There are no special tricks of the 
trade. There should be none. All that is necessary is 
careful investigation of the facts and straightforward 
presentation of the facts. Trickiness is no substitute 
for honesty and complete candor. With thorough prepa- 
ration and complete presentation of all the evidence, 
it is to be anticipated that the arbitrator’s decision will 

go to the party that has been right all along. 
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The Will to Work 


The Greatest Resource of American Industry* 


By PHILLIPS BRADLEY 


Director, Institute of Labor and Industrial Relations, University of Illinois 


E CONFRONT 

two basic issues in 
our time in the western 
world. The first is whether 
we can construct and oper- 
ate a system of world gov- 
ernment capable of prevent- 
ing war. The second is 
whether we can create those 
conditions in labor-manage- 
ment relations which will 
aid in maintaining a free so- 
ciety and a free economy 
along with a continuously increasing productivity. 

These two questions are obviously closely related. 
Although we shall be looking particularly at the second, 
we need to keep constantly in mind their inescapable 
cc aections in our time. If we can prevent war we can 
hope to maintain our free society and our free economy 
and develop our industrial system to higher levels of 
productivity. If we succeed in maintaining and increas- 
ing our productivity, we shall have taken one important 
step toward preventing war in the future. 

When we look at our economy—our free enterprise 
system—there seem to be two tests to apply in apprais- 
ing its working efficiency. The first is how well it main- 
tains and advances productivity, whether in new goods 
and services or in their distribution. Whatever economic 
system, operating on whatever system of ideas, succeeds 
best in promoting increased productivity will have a 
strong claim to the allegiance of labor and management 
alike. But the second test is no less important a test of 
the efficiency of an economic system. It is how effec- 
tively it creates a high level of employment and an 
acceptable level of social security for all the people. 

Here, again, these two questions are interdependent 
aspects of any economic system. They are, in our time, 
the litmus paper of other systems as well as our own. 
The second cannot be achieved unless the first is at- 
tained. If it is, the second is almost certain to result— 


*An analysis presented before the Cincinnati Chapter, S.A.M. 


We do not appear to be achieving as effective a 
will to work as we might expect. Management can 
tap this greatest potential among the resources at 
its command by taking into account the workers’ 
response to economic environment, their capacities 
for high productivity, their social incentives, their 
own experiences of the effects of increased pro- 
ductivity, their desire for a share of the profits, 


and their working conditions. 


at least so long as we main- 
tain our fundamental demo- 
eratic processes of free 
elections and freedom of 
thought and expression. We 
may note in passing, more- 
over, that freedom in society 
and freedom in economic af- 
fairs are also apparently 
mutually interdependent— 
and mutually effective, or 
the opposite. 

The questions we shall 
explore together relate particularly to our economic way 
of life— the ideals we hold about it, the responses we 
make to it, the uses to which we put it. If our economic 
system, or any other, is to meet the two tests I have sug- 
gested, then ideas and responses must be converted into 
use or practice by the people who operate the system. We 
may, therefore, profitably examine these ideas and re- 
sponses and the uses and practices generated by them 
with a view to applying the first of the tests just noted, 
the test of higher productivity. If we meet this test we 
shall also win out on the other—a high level of employ- 
ment and an acceptable standard of social security for all 
the people. I shall, therefore, raise several questions 
about this test of productivity, and examine what seem 
to be some of the answers from our present experience. 
If we can find effective answers to these questions, we 
shall have gone a long way toward achieving more co- 
operative labor-management relations and so toward 
maintaining a free society and free economy. 

My first question is: Are we achieving as effective a 
will to work as we might expect, and as we need, if we 
are to maintain and advance our productivity? The an- 
swer appears to be no. We have not yet apparently 
tapped the. full human resources at our command. Until 
we do, the two tests of our economic system will not be 
met as efficiently as the system itself makes possible 
because it is a free enterprise system rooted in a free 
society. 
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I shall try later on to break this negative answer down 
into a number of the reasons behind it. Before doing so, 
however, it is well to underline again that productivity 
is a combination of technological and human factors. 
The wonders of invention and of technological advance 
for the past quarter century or so have blinded many 
people to the fact that the other element in productivity, 
the human element, is probably even more significant— 
if we could find out how to release and use it more 
effectively. The increase in manufacturing productivity 
is now going on at something like three percent per 
year as a result of improved technological machinery 
and procedures. Many experiments and observed re- 
sults indicate, indeed have demonstrated in practical 
tests in industrial plants, however, that this increase in 
the ratio of productivity could be materially raised if 
we knew how to release the will to work on the part 
of those who make production possible. 


Fear Incentive 

When, therefore, we look at the human side of the 
equation, we must note the various stimuli which some 
people have put forward as ways of releasing and utiliz- 
ing the will to work. We need not perhaps analyze in 
detail the Fascist and Communist stimuli to industrial 
production which instil fear in the individual as an 
impetus toward greater productivity. We may note in 
passing, however, that some people in this country are 
saying that there would be “nothing like a nice little 
depression to put the workers in their place.” I have 
heard that statement in the last year or so and I am 
sure that many others have also. It reminds me of the 
comment which Leon Henderson is said to have made 
when a number of distributors asked him, in the early 
days of OPA, to lift some price ceilings which they 
thought were squeezing their margins a little too hard. 
They commented that “‘a little inflation would be a good 
thing.” Mr. Henderson replied that he thought inflation 
was a good deal like pregnancy—once started it was 
pretty difficult to stop until it had run its course. The 
incentive of fear does not seem to give us any very long 
run or effective stimulus to the will to work. 

Other people seem to feel that wage incentives will 
produce greater productivity. Although this is undoubt- 
edly true in many situations, we shall want to examine 
it more in detail later on. It is also true that most workers 
do not seem to regard wages as such as the major 
factor in their response to their work situation. Both the 
wage incentive and the fear incentive are negatives; 
they do not enlist the positive cooperation of people in 
an enterprise in which they feel a sense of belonging. 
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It is probable, therefore, because these two incentives 
which have been tried in the past are essentially nega- 
tive, that the answer to our first question must be found 
elsewhere—in more positive incentives. Let us, however, 
look at the question a little more in detail. Why is it 
that the will to work does not seem to be as effectively 
achieved at present as we might hope? 

The first reason lies, I think, in the fact that workers 
in industry have the same innate responses to their 
environment as other people—including those in man- 
agement. For instance, monopoly in business is a wide- 
spread phenomenon. It results from the fact that people 
who are in a position to do so find it useful (perhaps 
because it reduces the wear and tear of competition) to 
set up a monopoly situation and to control the market in 
which they operate. When, therefore, we see the leaders 
of some of our large unions which are strategically 
placed to develop a monopoly control, is it any wonder 
that labor leaders follow a pattern which has already 
been established by those for whom they work? All 
the motivations stimulating the trend toward monopoly 
on the industrial side seem to function about the same 
way on the labor side. 

Again, workers have about the same innate responses 
as other people to the speed of the work to which they 
are geared. This also seems to be a pretty universal 
human phenomenon. You see it on a college campus, 
among both students and faculty, who rate from “A” to 
“F” on the basis of performance largely because their 
interests vary, their initiative is different, their desires 
and goals are not the same. Some people are self- 
starters; others say “Let George do it.” Many people 
gear their work-speed to their own individual or family 
needs; when these are satisfied there is no particular 
reason that they can see for working harder to gain 
more. 


Capacities for Productivity 

A second reason why we are not achieving the pro- 
ductivity that we might is that many workers do not 
have the biological or psychological capacities for high 
physical or mental productivity.* I do not need to recall 
the many studies which have been made of the effects 
of depression on the physical and mental capabilities of 
workers, to say nothing of the emotional frustration and 
fears engendered by low-level physical conditions or 
security. Although the general level of physical well- 
being has substantially improved during the war period, 
there is still a heavy deficit to pay for the depression 


*The Human Frontier, Williams (Harcourt Brace, New York) 1946. 
Especially chs. 1-7, 16. 
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period both in physical and mental terms, through large 
segments of our population. Nor do we yet know enough 
about inheritance to be able to judge as adequately as 
we might the relationship between biological and psy- 
chological efficiency. What evidence we have, however, 
suggests that there is a very substantial part of the 
community incapable of continued intensive effort, 
either physical or mental. What our new knowledge, 
which is rapidly accumulating, will do to improve in- 
heritance and certainly to enhance the physical well- 
being of our people, it is too soon to tell. It is already 
obvious, however, that, unless we do lift the level, we 
cannot reasonably expect to obtain higher productivity 
in the long run. 

A third reason why we are not getting the kind of 
productivity we should like is that workers do not, on 
the whole, have the same social incentives to productivity 
as do other groups, such as management and profes- 
sional people. The American tradition, “from log cabin 
to White House,” still dominates our thinking; even 
the sidewalks of New York are not yet a very easy road 
to the presidency. But the same idea runs through much 
of the current eulogies of the free enterprise system. 
We still tend to make a major justification of free 
enterprise that it makes the path from the workbench 
to the front office an open road, even a paved highway. 
It is true, of course, that many of our ablest manage- 
ment leaders have risen from the ranks. It is that very 
fact which is probably the most dynamic strength of 
our free enterprise system. 

Statistically, however, this picture is not very persua- 
sive to the average worker. It is probably true that those 
of the highest superiority of intellectual ability do over- 
come the still important barriers of birth, education and 
opportunity which lie across the forward march of the 
great masses of the people. On the whole, however, it is 
not likely that the average worker will be able to make 
up for the deficiencies of his home and educational back- 
ground in order to achieve the higher levels of man- 
agement or professional status and prestige. There is a 
profound statistical fallacy implicit in the individual 
case which can be pointed to. To refute the mass re- 
action to the practical openings of opportunity, we must 
break down artificial barriers to individual initiative. 

Outside Activities 

In the light of the actual situation confronting most 
workers, is it any wonder then that they discover their 
personal release and a sense of participation in activities 
outside rather than inside the factory or the business 
house where they work? They establish social contacts 
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and engage in activities which give them a feeling of 
belonging, of participation in group activity, which is 
one of the most dynamic elements in individual incentive. 
This may, in fact, explain why so many workers find 
greater satisfaction in their union than in an active 
participation in the job from which they are earning 
their living. On the whole, therefore, it is not surprising 
that most workers feel little loyalty to or desire to 
improve on the job, because the pay-off from their point 
of view is statistically so small. 

A fourth reason for the relatively low level of the 
will to work relates particularly to the workers’ own ex- 
perience on the job. Most of them have a very imme- 
diate and direct experience of the business cycle and 
its effect on their employment, and thus on their fam- 
ilies, and so, on their long-run security. Reduced pro- 
ductivity is, in fact, very often a direct response to 
what they see as the facts of economic life as they know 
it, as against the acclaimed virtues of the free enterprise 
system about which they often, hear a good deal but 
sometimes do not see very much. Here, again, it is 
unnecessary to do more than recall the many studies of 
slow-downs and other techniques for reducing pro- 
ductivity in order to prolong jobs. One of the reasons 
why this response is so frequently and so widely made 
by workers is, perhaps, because their immediate experi- 
ence of increased productivity has in the past often 
proved disastrous to their own jobs. Unemployment, 
through no fault of his own, naturally induces anyone, 
including the worker, to take a short-run view of his 
work situation. He thinks in terms of what is going to 
happen to him and to his family, and to his fellow 
workers, in relation to the actual job prospects which 
he can see. He does not think very often, and why in- 
deed should he, about the long-run effects on our 
economy of reduced productivity in any of its sectors, 
especially if it is the one in which he works. 


Incentive to Reduce Productivity 

This short-run view explains a great deal of the under- 
lying confiict and tension in the plant situation. It is 
a natural human response to the observed actualities 
which confront many individual workers. We find the 
same conflict and outlook, between the short run and 
the long run, in many areas of life; it often seems par- 
ticularly acute in labor-management relations. Manage- 
ment, on the one hand, has to take a long-run view of 
the business or enterprise because it must take into 
account many factors which are not a matter of direct 
concern to, and immediate impact on, the rank-and-file 
worker. Such questions as production costs, sales, ad- 
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vertising, public relations must all be an integral part 
of management thinking and planning. It is because these 
long-run factors affecting productivity as well as pro- 
duction are rarely made explicit to workers as functions 
of their jobs that they have so little visible influence on 
their response to their own work situation. For most 
rank-and-file workers most of the time, there is no 
particular incentive to increase productivity from the 
long-run viewpoint, while many immediate reasons for 
reducing productivity in order to prolong job oppor- 
tunities emerge in their immediate experience. 

A fifth reason for the lack of a will to work lies in 
the long-range question in which is involved what may 
be called the “cut of the pie.” All our working popula- 
tion in America is today, by and large, the product of 
at least twelve years of school; that means that most of 
them can read. Some of what they read makes them 
feel that our economic system does not result inevitably 
in a just division of the combined efforts of hand and 
brain in production. Some pretty basic questions are 
being asked by a great many people in our society, 
people of different occupations and different income 
levels, as to what the basic equities of our economic 
system really are. As these questions are reviewed in 
the press and on the radio and in our town hall dis- 
cussions, they raise still further questions as to the 
proper objectives — and results — of our free enter- 
prise system. Recent profit statements, for instance, are 
not necessarily satisfactory stimuli to productivity ; the 
proper relationship between wages, prices and profits is 
almost bound to be raised as a subject of debate by 
those concerned with the equity of our economic and 
social system. 


Immediate Plant Situation 

A sixth and final reason for the absence of a will to 
work results from the immediate plant situation. If 
workers are discontented for any reason with their 
work conditions, they are unlikely to respond with 
higher productivity. The origins of discontent are both 
subtle and varied and often lie a little below the sur- 
face of what may, from management’s viewpoint, ap- 
pear to be ideal conditions (or as ideal as they can be 
made). It is often not a matter of actual defects in 
working conditions so much as the views taken about 
these conditions by those subjected to them in the indus- 
trial discipline. These views may sometimes be irra- 
tional in themselves and very often result from a failure 
to understand the problems confronted by management 
in modifying them. They may run all the way from 
questions affecting health and safety to matters relating 
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to the “atmosphere” of human relations in the division, 
the plant or the company. Here, size has a good deal 
to do with how these problems are handled. A single 
factor in management work and practice will illus- 
trate the point, a factor of a completely abstract charac- 
ter: centralized as against decentralized control of 
working rules or grievance settlement. Worker responses 
to the causes of their discontent which are not easily 
understood or adequately explained to them, whether 
these causes are physical or psychological, are almost 
certain to result in lower morale and so in reduced 
productivity. 

We could, of course, go on to explore other reasons 
why the will to work seems to be so little enlisted in 
American industry today. It is unnecessary to do so, 
however, because these six causes suggest sufficient 
sources of maladjustment to offer us an opportunity for 
what might be called a technological approach to their 
correction. They are enough to explain why productivity 
in terms of people as against machines is not increasing 
as fast as we might wish. They provide us with a chal- 
lenge to human as well as technological engineering. 


What Can We Do? 

We may, therefore, examine the second question, an 
obvious one: What can we do about creating a greater 
will to work? What steps, in human terms, can we take 
toward establishing the incentives for greater produc- 
tivity ? How can we, in short, tap and harness this great- 
est potential of the resources at our command? We can, 
perhaps, best answer these questions by going back 
over the various reasons for our relatively low will to 
work today to see what management can do to eliminate 
or minimize them. 

The first reason was that workers have about the 
same innate responses to their environment as other 
people. Is it not obvious if the general framework of our 
economic and social thinking is competitive in the 
Hobbesian sense* that workers’ attitudes and practices 
reflect the dominant sentiment of the great society 
in which they live? This point has been so often made 
and is so widely reflected in the way we all respond 
to our environment that it is necessary only to mention 
it. As has already been suggested, if monopoly prac- 
tices exist on the management side, then it is likely they 
will be adopted on the labor side. 

Again, people work at different rates of speed and of 
enthusiasm because of the goals which they set for 
themselves. It is not likely that the individual’s rate of 


*Hobbes’ The Great Leviathan (London, 1652). Hobbes defined human 
nature as “nasty, poor, mean, brutish, and short.” 
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work will be changed until his goals are modified by 
greater personal demand on the one hand or the accept- 
ance of higher standards on the other. 

There is relatively little that individual managements 
can do about this reason for a lack of interest in pro- 
ductivity. When management patterns change, worker 
habits are likely to also. It is true, however, that the 
broad re-adjustments made possible by our democratic 
system can, in the long run, modify attitudes both to 
eliminate anti-social competitive practices and to estab- 
lish Migher goals of personal achievement. Within the 
single plant or company, it is also true that their elimina- 
tion by management will dilute the continued incentive 
to its workers to use similar practices and substantially 
increase the chances for raising the sights of individual 
workers on their jobs. 

The second reason for a lack of a will to work was 
the relatively low biological and psychological capacities 
found in large segments of our population. In terms of 
the individual worker’s original equipment, there is little 
that management can do. The people who come to their 
factory gate or office door for jobs are the raw mate- 
rial of the work force; management must use this raw 
material to the greatest effectiveness. 


Conditions of Work 

There is, however, a variety of ways of meeting 
some of the problems implicit in this practical situation. 
On the physical side, management can create those 
conditions of work inside the plant which make for good 
health and effective physical effort. Some of the prob- 
lems created by this factor can be met by more effective 
methods of selection and placement, fitting physical and 
mental capacities to the jobs to be done. Some of them, 
again, can be met by creating those environmental con- 
ditions from the point of view of safety and of morale 
which are conducive to efficient production. These con- 
ditions run all the way from guards on machines to 
proper and adequate lighting, heating and color schemes, 
to say nothing of music programs and other physical 
stimuli to smooth and effective work. Again, necessary 
rest periods and a provision of adequate seating facil- 
ities or materials for lifting and shifting at the job 
will often do much to overcome the original physical or 
mental handicaps of some workers. 

There are still further aspects of management’s poten- 
tial activity in meeting the biological and psychological 
deficit. Within most plants management could organize 
more effective employment programs which would re- 
duce the fear of unemployment and stabilize the income 
of people working for them in such a way as to increase 
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their sense of security. Again, some plants have recog- 
nized their community responsibility for aiding in devel- 
oping more adequate housing, welfare, and recreational 
and educational services. They have assumed their 
share in lifting the level of community life and thus aided 
in advancing the long run physical and mental equip- 
ment of their work force. What has been done by a few 
managements in a few communities has demonstrated 
the value of long-range planning of this type. The pat- 
tern of program and activity may vary; the objective 
need not — an investment in the future of a free economy 
and a free society.* 

The third reason why we do not have as much of a will 
to work as we might today lies in the fact that workers 
on the whole do not have the same incentives of pro- 
ductivity as others, such as management and profes- 
sional groups. Can management do anything about this? 
As has already been indicated, the incentives of fear 
or of increased earnings do not seem to be the major 
driving forces which make people work more efficiently. 
Many recent studies indicate that workers are much 
more interested in status than in monetary reward. 
One recent study, for instance, made in Minneapolis 
rates the factors which ‘make a job good or bad” as 
follows: security ; opportunity for promotion; interest- 
ing and well liked work; prestige of company ; pleas- 
ant, agreeable and good working companions ; pay ; con- 
siderate and fair boss ; hours ; working conditions ; vaca- 
tions, sick pay, insurance, and other benefits.** It is 
interesting to note that wages come sixth, and sick pay, 
insurance, and other benefits come tenth. The factors 
which rate higher have to do rather with the individual’s 
position and his sense of participation in a worthwhile 
enterprise. Every study seems to follow the same gen- 
eral pattern and indicates clearly that workers are peo- 
ple who, like all of us, want to have their part in the 
job they are doing recognized as their own contribn- 
tion.+ 

It will be easy for any management to develop a 
long series of suggestions along the line of developing 
this sense of participation in the job. This is, indeed, the 


*Among the many experiments of this kind one of the most interesting 
is that of the W. E. Upjohn Institute for Community Relations, Kala- 
mazoo, Michigan. See their recent publication, Full Employment in Your 
Community (Public Administration Service, Chicago, 1947). The Cater- 
pillar Tractor Company, for instance, has as a top-ranking officer, a Direc- 
tor of Training and Community Relations. See also “Survey of Business 
Practices: Community Relations for 1948,’ Conference Board Business 
Record, (No. 2, February 1948), p. 65. 


**«Selected Factors Which Influence Job Preferences’, Jurgensen, v. 31, 
Journal of Applied Psychology, (December, 1947), pp. 553-564. 


+See, for instance, What People Want from Business, Houser, (McGraw- 
Hill, New York, 1938); ‘The Fortune Survey,” 35, Fortune (No. 5, 
May 1947), ibid., (No. 6, June, 1947) p. 5; ‘Summary of-Worker Opin- 
ion,” Factory Management and Maintenance (January, 1946) p. 104; “The 
Way to Industrial Peace,” Drucker, Harper’s Magazine (November, De- 
cember 1946, January 1947). 
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core of our problem, the point at which management 
has both a challenge and an opportunity. 

One key to the technique of developing worker morale 
by recognizing status in the piant lies in the field of 
communication. On the whole, American industry has 
failed to communicate effectively with the rank and file. 
There are brilliant exceptions to the rule but they are 
infrequent enough still to leave plenty of room for 
further advances all along the line. It would be simple 
but not very useful for anyone to outline a generalized 
communication program for any particular plant or 
industry. A few general principles have been thrashed 
out from experience and are available to any manage- 
ments which are genuinely concerned with improving 
their own communication systems. Much valuable re- 
search is going on in the field both in industry and in 
universities. Any organization desiring to develop a 
more effective communication system can obtain sub- 
stantial help from a wide variety of organizations.* 

Several points may, however, be worth noting as to 
the organization and objectives of communication. First, 
the most direct face-to-face relationships are the most 
effective. It is obvious that, in any large plant or in a 
company with a number of widely separated plants, 
direct communication from the top to the bottom is 
impracticable. Written and other methods of communi- 
cation must be used. The direct “touch” does not, how- 
ever, need to be lost if the face-to-face relationship is 
impossible. And that relationship can be organized 
through adequate trainiig and continuous audit more 
effectively than it often is. 


Tell the Whole Story 

Again, it is important to place communication on the 
basis of complete candor and openness. Telling half 
the story and hiding the other half (or whatever pro- 
portion) will do more harm than good in the long 
run. Most people appreciate being taken into the con- 
fidence of others; it is not less true of workers than of 
other groups. This applies to the statement of financial 
accounts as much as to definitions of operating and 
other management policies. And the channels of open 
communication must be open both ways — from the 
bottom up as well as from the top down. Those man- 
agements which have capitalized on the untapped re- 
source of worker-response to the opportunity of par- 
ticipating in planning (and in stating grievances) have 


*Management and Men, Walpole; a study of the theory and practice of 
joint consultation at all levels. (Jonathan Cape, London, 1944) p. 200; 
American Management Association, Personnel Series No. 40, Employee 
Relations Policies: How to Make Them Specific, Hattersley (New York, 
1940), p. 22; Sharing Information With Employees, Heron, (Stanford 
University Press, 1942), p. 204. 
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often profited in tangible no less than in intangible 
ways.** 

Third, it is probable that in organized plants open and 
direct dealing with the union as well as with individual 
workers on general questions is the most effective way 
of effecting useful communication up and down the 
line. Attempts to by-pass the union will lead only to 
frictions and tensions which may indeed break out in 
open conflict. The recognition that a responsible union 
is an asset to good management has been made by so 
many companies that it seems hardly worth notirf® the 
fact at all. In many cases, however, the development of 
communication programs by various companies has been 
designed frankly to by-pass the union by defining areas 
within which communication with the worker must be 
direct and may not involve union participation. In the 
long run this seems to be an ineffective way of achieving 
the objective of good human relations. Only through 
demonstrating the desire of management to recognize 
the individual worker and his representative agency, 
the union, as sharing in the total job of production will 
mutual confidence in the integrity of all communications 
be established in the organized plant. 

When it comes to the organization of the communica- 
tion program, management will almost always do better 
to utilize its own staff rather than to employ outside 
public relations “experts.” If the objective is to develop 
team spirit, then the members of the team are likely 
to create the spirit most effectively. It will not be done 
by glossy paper or glossy words; workers are fairly 
suspicious of both. The problem is, of course, compli- 
cated by size. In larger companies, organizing an effec- 
tive communication program is a question on which 
much experimentation is needed in order to define the 
proper media as well as the proper temper and spirit. 


Immediate Experiences 

The fourth reason for a low response to productivity 
was that workers are faced by immediate experiences 
which belie the validity of many theories and slogans 
about company loyalty and the virtues of increased pro- 
ductivity. The question revolved around the short run 
as against the long run view which workers and man- 
agement often take to the immediate — and the identi- 
cal — problems which they face. 

Here, also, there is much which can be done by man- 
agement to improve the sense of relationship of workers 


**See, for instance, The Social Problems of an Industrial Civilization and 


The Human Problems oj an Industrial Civilization, Mayo (Harvard 
Graduate School of Business Administration, 1945. 1946); Industry and 
Society, Whyte (McGraw-Hill, 1946); Human Relations in Industry, 
Gardner (Irwin, Chicago, 1945); Management and Morale; Roethlisberger, 
(Harvard, 1941). 
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to their jobs. It has already been suggested that more 
attention should be paid to stabilizing employment and 
wage payments in a way to eliminate the fear of the 
business cycle which is a problem immediate in the 
minds of most workers. It would be of little use to 
try to portray in detail what should be done by any in- 
dividual plant or company. Not all industries are, for 
instance, able to establish guaranteed work or annual- 
wage plans. Most are probably in a position to develop 
their own insurances, in addition to governmental insur- 
ances, which would go a long way toward easing the 
difficulties of individual workers resulting from re- 
versals (sudden or long-term) in employment trends. 

Another approach to this problem lies in creating 
greater participation in planning the job on the part 
of workers engaged in the jobs themselves. Here is a 
substantial untapped resource (in many companies) on 
the purely technological side of the system. Although 
suggestion plans have many merits along this line, it is 
not too soon perhaps to think of a longer-range pro- 
gram of worker participation in the actual operations 
on which they are employed. Experience with labor- 
management committees during the war bore out this 
possibility in a number of conspicuous cases. A number 
of these committees were given trifling jobs to do and 
the results in terms of morale were equally trifling. A 
few were, however, given a substantial share in or- 
ganizing the analysis of production methods from the 
point of view of improving them. A few, at least, 
achieved significant results in gaining an active inter- 
est, a sense of participation, on the part of workers in 
the job of increasing productivity. The organization of 
a plant of this kind is certainly a challenge, but it is 
no less an opportunity for management to display its 
managerial skill, and to tap a reservoir of cooperation 
from workers in their industry.* 


“Cut of the Pie” 

The fifth reason for the low level of the will to work 
at the present time lay in the general theories which are 
now being raised by many workers as to the “cut of 
the pie.”” Here, management can probably do little ex- 
cept portray the facts of financial and production records 
accurately and without accounting legerdemain. Many 
surveys of general opinion indicate that most Americans 
think that industry is justified in making a profit, a much 
higher profit, in fact, than much of industry does today. 

Take, however, the question of whether or not profits 
should be measured in terms of sales or investment. 
This question is now being met — in the face of very 


*Labor-Management Cooperation, Lever and Goodell (Harper, 1948). 
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high profit levels during the past few years — by 
equating profits with sales. This way of measuring 
profits reflects a very significant though subtle change 
in the traditional method of stating profit as a return 
on investment. Without raising the question of the 
merits or demerits of the two ways of measuring profits 
as an index of managerial skill, it is fairly obvious that 
the results in terms of stated profit margins are sub- 
stantially different. Around questions of this kind, which 
are essentially ethical questions, a democratic society will 
certainly have long and often impassioned debates. The 
final answers will come in terms much more of the 
ethical judgments reached by the masses of the people 
than on the basis of any technical superiority of one 
method of measuring profits as against another. I have 
a deep faith in the essential honesty and good will of 
the American people and, in fact, of any democratically 
organized society. Although we cannot see the answers 
today to questions of this kind, I have little doubt that 
the answers when they are given will not affect the 
essential “prerogatives of management” — which are 
implicitly those of making the enterprise run with the 
highest efficiency in human as well as technological 
terms. 

The final reason for thinking that productivity is not 
as high as it might be today was the direct in-plant 
situations which many workers face. In many cases, 
workers “take out” their grievances on management in 
what seem to be trivial or irrelevant demands. In collec- 
tive bargaining, for instance, it is sometimes the case 
that wage demands are made in order to “get at” other 
and more basic questions affecting the recognition of 
the desired status of the workers by management. Again, 
it is not uncommon to find that grievances are carried 
further and are increased in number in order to demon- 
strate to management that workers feel management’s 
lack of respect for their true status in the plant com- 
munity.** 

I know of one industry, for instance, in which two 
companies are in a joint bargaining relationship with 
each other. In one, eighty percent of the grievances are 
taken to the fourth step of arbitration while, in the 
other, practically no grievances have reached the fourth 
stage. It is obvious that in the first company the rela- 
tionships between workers and management are on a 
much lower level of cooperativeness than in the second. 

Here, management has practically the entire responsi- 





**The whole question of the effect of recognizing the innate desire of 
workers for an accepted place in the plant “community” is well and per- 
suasively presented in Men at Work, Brodman (Cloud, Chicago, 1947). 
See also The Union Challenge to Management Control, Chamberlain 
(Harper, 1948); Constructive Collective Bargaining, Chevfitz (McGraw- 
Hill, 1947). Several interesting case studies will be found in each. 
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bility — for such things as health and safety, working 
relationships on the job between foremen and their 
immediate subordinates, and effective relations between 
the front office and the first line of supervision. These 
and many other elements affect subtly if not overtly the 
responses of rank-and-file workers to their jobs. Here, 
management can make a substantial contribution to 
creating the environment in which the will to work will 
achieve demonstrable results.* 

This brief review does not, of course, attempt to 
explore all the significant facets of this most important 
question in our present economic way of life: the will 
to work. That it is the greatest single potential, the most 
important resource, available to us to raise our economic, 
and so, our social levels, of satisfaction and security is 
evident from the day’s headlines. 

” ©The significance of personnel and industrial relations in the organiza- 
tional structure of management is increasingly recognized. See, for 
instance, Chamberlain, op. cit.; The Dynamics of Industrial Democracy, 
Golden and Ruttenberg (Harper, 1942); Business Leadership in the Large 


Corporation, Gordon (Brookings, Washington, 1945); The Philosophy of 
Management, Sheldon (Pitman, London, 1923). 
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We have only begun to tap the resource or to realize 
the potential. But we do know that the explorations 
already made have expanded the possibilities of increas- 
ing productivity in human terms. The results of enlist- 
ing the will to work, by giving workers a sense of shar- 
ing in the productive process and of being citizens in 
the plant “community,” have demonstrated more than 
an improved profit margin. 

They have demonstrated also that the faith in free- 
dom, freedom of enterprise as well as freedom in 
society, offers us the best hope for the future of total 
production as well as for the individual man. That 
faith underlies the progress of the western world as of 
our own country over the past two centuries. The very 
idea of freedom as a principle of organization is today 
being challenged by forces and institutions alien to 
democracy, whether in industry or in the community. 
Is it not worth our while to utilize this great reserve, of 
the will to work, in order to achieve higher productivity 
and a more stable society ? 
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A Philosophy of Profit-Sharing 


By JOHN D. GORDON 
Vice President of the Progressive Welder Company, Detroit* 


Y philosophy of prof- 

it-sharing is the rec- 
ognition of three simple 
fundamental truths, which I 
do not think can be argued. 
The first one is that there 
must be a definite, sincere 
desire to recognize the dig- 
nity of man. Without that 
we can make no progress 
whatsoever. Secondly, I believe that every man is en- 
titled to a part of what- he produces, and this results 
in the third principle, which is a recognition of the fact 
that the consumer is the person to be served in this 
whole picture. 

We must, therefore, produce a better product at a 
lower price. If you can analyze these three principles 
carefully, you are ready to start talking about profit- 
sharing. If these principles are not firmly believed by 
the top executive officer of any organization which 
proposes to use profit-sharing, the system will not work. 

Sixty percent of all the plans relating to profit-sharing 
have failed, and they have failed for a very simple 
reason. Profit-sharing is not a solution to your problems. 
Profit-sharing is a device by which you are led to be- 
lieve that people are people, that they are entitled to cer- 
tain rights and that you have a final boss to consider 
— your consumer. Since all people are peculiar, if you 
don’t have a generous supply of psychological under- 
standing of people, you are not going to get anywhere 
practicing the principles which I have outlined. 

What is the problem with which we are confronted ? 
We must maintain a high level of purchasing power in 
order to maintain a high level of production to provide 
the income to support this very expensive government 
we have and still have something on which to live. If 
the purchasing power diminishes, the production, of 
course, is not necessary and we then reach the point 
which is said to have existed in France prior to the 
French Revolution. 

Having established what the job is which we are 
trying to do and having established some principles on 


“Adapted from an extemporaneous talk delivered at the Council of Profit 
haring Industries Constitwent Meeting in Cleveland, October 17, 1947. 


Profits and wages will be increased and selling 
prices will be lowered under a successful system 
of profit-sharing, but the system will not work 
unless we keep constantly in mind the individual 
employee’s desire for recognition, his right to a 
part of what he produces, and the importance of 


serving the consumer. 


which we may proceed to 
accomplish it, we get down 
to the actual job of propos- 
ing profit-sharing to a group 
of people to bring about this 
result. Jf we dwell on the 
fact that there 1s a compen- 
sation in the form of money 
to be had in return for what 
we are asking, profit-shar- 
ing will fail. Money, by itself, will not produce the 
answer. 

If, on the other hand, we recognize that these people 
are individuals who are all different, we will find that 
they have buried in them a certain degree of ego which 
is always seeking recognition. Just to prove that it 
makes no difference how big or how small a position 
one occupies, I had a case in point recently. I was 
invited to spend the day in Toledo with the Willys- 
Overland Company. A little more than two years ago, 
Mr. James Mooney took over as President of this 
company. He took over a group of people who undoubt- 
edly were the poorest prospects to be changed in their 
mental attitude. By introducing a policy which is 
fundamentally based on a recognition of these principles 
which I have mentioned, he has, in a short space of two 
years, definitely put the company back into the automo- 
bile business where it will remain and continue to grow. 

I spend a good deal of my time visiting plants, par- 
ticularly the automobile industry, and it is my opinion 
that there is no company in the industry today whose 
men are giving the amount of effort to their job that 
the people in the Willys-Overland plant are giving. To 
my knowledge, they have no profit-sharing plan. Un- 
doubtedly, it will come later. The purpose of this com- 
pany today is to get good public relations established 
and I think Mr. Mooney has taken the best possible 
way to do it. 

Willys-Overland invited the heads of all the com- 
panies that supply them with parts, components and 
sub-assemblies; they invited the heads of educational 
institutions; they invited representatives of the banks 
who have gone along with them (he was able to point 
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out that the banks are not worried any more). Gather- 
ing this group of people together, Willys-Overland 
showed us a beautifully organized program. From the 
time one steps in there in the morning until he leaves 
at night everything clicks, which is only an indication 
of good organization put to work. A desire on the 
part of each one of those people to do an outstanding 
job for the company he represents was obvious. He was 
conscious of the fact that he was part of the deal and 
he took pride in it. As a result, he gave to his job some- 
thing that can’t be bought. 

After we had gone through the plant and had lunch, 
we were taken into Mr. Mooney’s office, where he shook 
hands with each person. When our particular group of 
about fourteen people was leaving his office, Mr. 
Mooney motioned to me and, as I shook hands with 
him, I said, “Mr. Mooney, you have a great deal to 
show for your two years’ effort.” He said, “Mr. Gordon, 
you are the only person who has come into this office 
today who has indicated that I have made some head- 


way. 


Human Energy 

Money no longer concerns this man. He is independ- 
ently wealthy ; he is well known; he is well recognized, 
but the ego is still seeking its level. I don’t care who the 
man is or how high he rises, he is always seeking an 
outlet for his ego. This human energy is the greatest 
untapped wealth that we or any other group of people 
have. We know precisely what every single thing we 
use will do. We know how to put up buildings. We know 
how much load the floors will stand. We know what the 
machines will do. We know exactly how much work 
they will turn out. We know exactly what our chem- 
istry will do. We have expended untold sums of money 
to develop every inanimate thing in the world, but what 
have we done to tap this great reservoir of wealth — 
the capacity of the individual human being, his in- 
genuity and initiative? 

There is nothing complicated or peculiar about this 
wealth at our command — the greatest force in the 
world. All we have to do is to tap it. If you decide that 
you understand all these things and you want to tap 
this reservoir, you have to be a man of fairly substantial 
breadth of vision and thought, and you have to be con- 
siderably more meek than we are led to believe most 
people in high places are. 

You can’t appeal to the people in your organization 
to take an interest in making it a better organization, 
recognize its responsibility to its consumer, and pro- 
duce a better product at the lower cost to create an 
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ever-expanding market for a higher standard of living, 
and then step back and decide that you are not going 
to listen to the recommendations, good or bad, which 
are made by any of these people. 

You must be prepared to surrender the prerogative 
that management has so long enjoyed. You have to lead: 
when the floor-sweeper stops the president of the com- 
pany and suggests what might be done better, if you 
want this thing to work, you are going to have to be 
prepared to stop and listen. If you don’t agree with the 
suggestion, you are going to have to do a pretty good 
selling job to convince him that your mind is still 
open. You have to be smart enough to point out what 
has been overlooked in the thinking of this individual — 
the difference between the result that he anticipated and 
the result that would come about through his suggestion, 
if the suggestion is not sound. You can’t brush these 
people aside. Once you inspire them, you have to go 
with them. If you can’t do that, there is no answer in 
profit-sharing. 


Sincerity of Management 

If you have reached the point where you have these 
people started up the grade — and there is no limit to 
where they can go — and in your actions you indicate 
that you are not recognizing them as the partners that 
you told them they were when you proposed this method 
of distributing their legitimate part of the profit, then 
profit-sharing will not succeed. It can only work through 
sincerity of management in word and action. 

When I say profit, I mean something that is earned 
as a result of effort expended. If you have indicated 
that you are willing to recognize the employees’ right 
to part of it, then you must be able to maintain, in 
your daily contact with these people, that you recog- 
nize the dignity of each one of them, and that you 
recognize it fully. I don’t mean that you should or- 
ganize a mutual admiration society. That is the most 
destructive thing that could happen. Once you have 
entered into this thing, you must recognize it in a 
manner that indicates it is part of your thinking. If it 
isn’t part of your thinking, they will find it out a lot 
quicker than you can imagine. If you get a few of 
those people in your organization, they will do the 
same thing that three bad apples will do in a barrel; 
it is just a matter of time. They will destroy your effort 
so completely that there is no hope of restoring it with- 
out a tremendously greater effort than was originally 
required to establish it. 

I don’t see anything complicated about this. I think 
it is a matter of recognizing some straightforward fun- 
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damental things with which we deal every day. We want 
a certain result and it is much easier to get it this way 
than any other way I can think of. The result will be 
a higher income to your people, lower selling price to 
your consumer, and then the judicial decision on the 
part of invested capital of what represents a fair return 
on their investment. Obviously, unless a portion of this 
increased profit is funneled back to the consumer, we 
again will fail in our purpose some years hence. 


Maximum Unit 

I have practiced profit-sharing in companies with any- 
where from two hundred to five thousand people. I 
think five thousand people represents about the maxi- 
mum unit size in which this plan can be made to work 
successfully. When you get into larger groups, some 
one person is going to have to carry down to each group 
of five thousand the thinking of the head of the con- 
cern; he must be their contact and their inspiration. 
I don’t think it is possible for one man to do this job 
with groups larger than five thousand people. I know 
we strayed considerably many times with the group of 
five thousand, while in smaller groups it was quite 
simple. I don’t think that size in itself places a limiting 
factor on getting this result but profit-sharing is ob- 
viously much easier in smaller organizations. It is also 
much easier where you don’t have a long list of absent 
stockholders or outside stockholders. In companies 
where the stock is closely held, it is much easier to 
approach the subject, get the idea across, obtain the 
stockholders’ approval and proceed from there. 

The labor union in itself is no obstacle to introducing 
profit-sharing. The president of our union ran for gov- 
ernor in the State of Michigan on the Communist ticket 
in 1932. He was a first-class Communist but has since 
risen in the world and acquired a leaning in the other 
direction. His success as a labor leader is attributed to 
one thing — he is openly fighting for higher wages, 
better working conditions and greater security for the 
people he represents. On the other hand, he absolutely 
refuses to protect any man who will not do his part 
of the job. If you think that as a manager you have 
been tough at various times, you are an amateur along- 
side this fellow when he starts to lay down the law to 
this highly organized and highly paid union. 

We have one of the highest paid unions in the United 
States because the union represents one hundred and 
fifty-five tool and die shops and they, of course, have 
the highest skilled labor at the highest skilled rate. Our 
average rate is two dollars and fifteen cents an hour. 
When you are paying two dollars and fifteen cents an 
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hour, you had better be getting something for it, par- 
ticularly now. These differentials in rates do not nec- 
essarily mean that you can’t compete if your approach 
is proper and you recognize the necessity of approaching 
it from the psychological standpoint, the way the foot- 
ball coach approaches the football team. You get what 
you can’t buy. Do you suppose for a minute that you 
could hire these people on this platform today to come 
up here? You can get them to do it for nothing, but you 
can’t hire them. 


Feeling of Belonging 

It makes no difference who people are, what their 
color or creed is, or their station in life. If you approach 
them from the standpoint of recognizing the great 
fundamental thing in every individual that must be 
satisfied — the feeling that he belongs — and if you 
can create in the minds of your people the idea that they 
belong, that they are an important part of this activity, 
then ninety-five percent of your trouble is gone. The 
five percent which is left is like the problem of trying 
to get the profit up from five to ten. That is the tough 
part of the job. 

I don’t think that you or anyone can deny that it és 
the approach to profit-sharing that produces the result. 
We have able attorneys and statisticians who know how 
to approach an intelligent distribution of these funds to 
protect all of the interests in the picture. We have plenty 
of people who understand the legal aspects and the tax 
situation, which I hope eventually may become a little 
more favorable than it is at the present time. That is 
not the side of profit-sharing that you have to worry 
about. You can hire people to interpret all those aspects ; 
what you can’t hire is this fundamental belief, this 
philosophy. You have to sell that to yourself and if you 
can sell it to yourself, I can guarantee that there is 
only one answer that you can come out with: your prof- 
its will be greater than any under any other possible 
method of operating your business. The incomes paid 
to your people will be of a higher order than you ever 
thought possible, and the price of your product to your 
consumer will seek a lower level than it has today, or 
at the time that you institute this program. 

I believe this so sincerely that I take every opportunity 
I can possibly get to talk to groups of executives. It is 
no longer necessary to talk to the people down the line. 
The job has to be done by profit-sharing, and, in my 
opinion, what this organization can do is to get the ex- 
ecutive group to understand that we must tap this tre- 
mendous reservoir of human energy, on which, so far, 
we have done a very poor job. 








How Collective Genius 
Contributes to Industrial Progress 


By K. K. PALUEV 


Research and Design Engineer, Power Transformer Engineering Department, 
Pittsfield Works, General Electric Company* 


BRIDGE, a machine, 

an enterprise, a book, 
or even a mathematical. for- 
mula is the material embodi- 
ment of three elements of 
human nature: ideas, emo- 
tions, and actions. 

The quality of material 
accomplishments and the 
resulting industrial prog- 
ress, therefore, depend on success in correlating and 
organizing these elements. 

The form and rate of progress are profoundly influ- 
enced by the fact that progress requires changes in every 
one of the three elements. 

An effort is made in this article to analyze some per- 
tinent relations between the human faculties involved 
and the process of technological progress. 

These analyses may also help to explain how it came 
about that 3.5 percent of the world’s population living 
in our fourteen industrial states manage to produce in 
peacetime thirty-five percent of the world’s industrial 
products, and the seven percent of the world’s popula- 
tion living in our forty-eight states produce fifty percent. 

Before describing the principles that promote indus- 
trial progress, attention will be directed to several as- 
sumptions. 

Let us first analyze the faculties required of a person, 
or of the personnel of any group, responsible not only 
for the conception of a new and useful invention or 
solution but also for its successful reduction to practice. 

The dissection of human psychology that follows is 
done with the realization that various apparently dis- 
tinct faculties are not like strings on a musical instru- 
ment but rather like the sounds produced by them — 
not only is their absence or presence important but also 
their interrelations. 

There appear to be at least fifteen of these faculties, 
listed as follows with comments: 


*Reprinted with revisions from General Electric Review, May 1941, 
by permission of the author. 


The mechanism of collective effort as exemplified 1. 
in the development of electrical equipment; an 
enumeration of the faculties which different people 
can bring to the conception and execution of a 
new invention; the individual’s value to the group 
and the basic factors in individual and collective 


productivity. 


Constructive discon- 
tent. To do original work 
requires not only ability to 
see the shortcomings of the 
present but also the urge to 
better it — that is, “‘internal 
electromotive force’’ or 
“voltage.” No voltage — no 
progress. 

2. Originality or vision. 
That the urge, or voltage, resulting from constructive 
discontent may be of use, it must have not only the 
proper magnitude but also the proper direction. Origin- 
ality — the ability to free the creative imagination from 
the confines of mental habit, of advice, and even of 
instruction, so that new possibilities can be visioned — 
is therefore necessary. 


3. Courage. To think, free from one’s own mental 
habits — that is, free from previously conceived con- 
clusions — requires mental courage. To express and 


pursue new views requires moral courage or courage of 
conviction. The more radical the advance, the more 
courage is needed to stick out one’s neck. 

4. Specific knowledge. The first, and most difficult 
step in the process of invention is to find a problem. It 
is common to hear, particularly from younger men, 
that they would rather work in a new field like tele- 
vision or aviation, because in such a field there are more 
opportunities for inventions, than work in an estab- 
lished field like transformers, for these have been manu- 
factured for a matter of sixty years. With respect to 
one established field, the facts are these: There are over 
2,000 pages of detailed instructions on how to design, 
build, test and ship transformers. Are these pages hin- 
drances or opportunities to inventors? The answer is 
in the man and not in the pages; because in the course 
of a year some 300 pages are revised, introducing new 
and better ways of designing, building, testing and 
shipping transformers. Evidently some individuals find 
in these pages a challenge and an opportunity. The same 
is true of all other apparatus, devices, methods etc. 
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To find a problem is a problem in itself, and one of 
the important factors that helps its solution is the thor- 
ough knowledge of the specific field in which one is 
working. 

5. General knowledge. One of the most prolific 
mental processes resulting in invention is the recogniz- 
ing of similarity or contrast between the answer to a 
problem on hand and a phenomenon that is known. The 
Diesel engine, telephone, phonograph and microscope 
are examples of inventions that were conceived in this 
manner. 

It is for this reason and not “lady luck” that minds 
which can find and cherish problems make “fortunate” 
discoveries, by browsing through their store of diversi- 
fied knowledge and experimenting with a wide range 
of phenomena. General diversified knowledge therefore 
is essential. 

6. Analytical ability. With the five foregoing facul- 
ties in force, the ability to resolve a problem into perti- 
nent components and appraise their significance is 
naturally required. 

7. Ability to synthesize. Itisa fact that many minds 
of extraordinary analytical ability lack the faculty of 
putting together things or ideas to get new and useful 
results. Yet this function is one of the most important 
in the entire act of invention. Synthesis must be con- 
sidered, therefore, as a separate and distinct faculty. 

8. Common sense. Without common sense, as a 
guide, one is likely to spend effort, time, and money 
entirely out of proportion to the ultimate benefit that 
can be reasonably expected. Out of proportion in either 
direction — too much or too little. 

Without common sense one may find a problem insur- 
mountable by paying, from the beginning, too much 
attention to too many details, thereby making an equa- 
tion or conception of a structure too complex to deal 
with or to comprehend. 

However, many good ideas and apparatus have come 
to grief because, in the proper stage of development, not 
enough care, knowledge, and ingenuity were displayed 
in solving some of the details. 

We sometimes say with a subconscious sense of 
superiority that we “asked Mr. So-and-So to attend to 
the details.” The fact of the matter may be that we our- 
selves are actually incapable of solving them, even if a 
perfect opportunity were given. 

Therefore, it is a serious case of injustice to details 
and to those who solve them that the general interpreta- 
tion of the word “details” belittles and hides their im- 
portance. 

Since large apparatus commonly contains several 
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thousands of originally separate pieces, details are to 
a designing engineer what fleas are to a dog — each re- 
quires individual, undivided attention ; if neglected, they 
make life a misery. Fortunately, one need not pay at- 
tention to the fleas of the fleas, provided someone else 
has paid his undivided attention to them. 

It should be noted that outside of “constructive dis- 
content,” all other faculties mentioned can be classified 
as mental. 

Experience shows that there are some seven more 
temperamental faculties that are equally indispensable. 

9. Enthusiasm. In many cases, obtaining a new 
result requires personal risk, hard work, long hours, 
sleepless nights, exposure to criticism and sometimes 
ridicule. The flame of enthusiasm created by the goal 
and fed by undying considered optimism therefore is 
indispensable. The basis for such optimism rests on the 
common experience of resourceful minds that when one 
is in difficulty he is about to invent or discover a way 
out. Generally, the way out becomes the better way of 
doing it anyhow. 

10. Persuasiveness. Failure to achieve new results 
seldom can be due to the lack of authority, because a 
right idea, properly presented, carries with it the neces- 
sary authority. Persuasivenesss or salesmanship—the 
ability to obtain cooperation—is therefore necessary. 
However, a man who fails to sell a really good idea is at 
fault no more than a man who fails to buy it. 

11. Perseverance, or determination to overcome ob- 
stacles. From the time a new way of doing something 
is conceived to the time of its final materialization is 
almost always surprisingly long. For example, statistics 
of important inventions made by individuals without the 
backing of large industrial organizations show that it 
takes thirty years, on the average. Even within the lead- 
ing industrial organizations, it often takes several years 
of continuous effort. Therefore, where perseverance is 
lacking, excellent ideas generally die at their conception. 

12. Energy. The general experience shows that the 
road of technological progress can not be traveled in an 
armchair, even if on casters. Much walking, talking, 
traveling, and physical efforts of many kinds are re- 
quired in the process of invention and reduction to 
practice. Physical energy and mobility therefore are 
necessary. * 

13. Initiative. With all the twelve preceding facul- 
ties present, an invention may still get no farther than 
an idea or a sketch unless initiative also is present. 
Somebody must start the ball rolling. 

14. Sense of humor. In research and develop- 
mental work one must be prepared for many disap- 
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pointments, misunderstandings, frustrations of hopes, 
reverses, even “unhappy endings.”’ Therefore, an inner 
sense of humor—or sense of relative values—based on 
tolerance, sympathy, and life philosophy, is highly 
desirable. 

15. Cooperativeness. As no accomplishments of much 
importance are achieved single-handed, the cooperation 
of all co-workers is essential. It is generally obtained 
through the fundamentals of discipline. However, the 
natural tendency to cooperate is so highly desirable that 
men less able in other respects often attain greater per- 
sonal success because of their outstanding talent for 
cooperation. 


Second Assumption 
The faculties that have been outlined are assumed to 
be quite independent of each other ; that is, the possession 
of one does not insure possession of any of the others. 
For example, we all meet individuals who have extraor- 
dinary power of analysis, yet have no ability to invent 
or to synthesize. 


Third Assumption 

It has been reported by psychologists that human 
faculties (psychological and many physiological) which 
are independent of each other are distributed among us 
at random. 

With industry performing technological miracles prac- 
tically daily, it is rather obvious that the men respon- 
sible must possess the fifteen mentioned faculties to an 
outstanding degree. Let us find a man who is outstand- 
ing in all fifteen faculties. 

“Outstanding” needs numerical evaluation. Suppose 
we express this degree of excellency as the best of a 
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certain number of individuals, using the symbol N with 
a subscript corresponding to the faculty’s number in the 
foregoing list. If, for example, a man is the best of 100 
in originality (faculty No. 2) then N, is 100. 

If the second and third assumptions are correct, 
then the law of probability demands that the most 
probable minimum number of individuals among 
whom there shall be one “complete” or “‘total’’ genius 
N=NiXN2XN;.... Ni, or N.==N", if the same 
degree of excellency is required for each of the fifteen 
faculties. A partial list of mathematical data relating to 
the number of individuals possessing different degrees 
of genius is given in the table. These numbers can be 
materially increased through education and environment. 


Fourth Assumption 

Just how outstanding this “complete genius” must be 
in each of the fifteen faculties is not definitely known 
at the present writing. 

Perhaps it can be agreed that in some faculties, like 
originality, he probably should be, say, one out of 100; 
that is, N,==100, while in other more prevalent faculties, 
like energy, one out of 5; that is, N;.—=5. 

If we should assume that the lowest degree of excel- 
lency to be accepted for any faculty is the best out of 
three, then we get the minimum value for N.==3", or 
approximately fourteen millions or about four indivi- 
duals among the 54,000,000 employable people in the 
United States. 

The task becomes more and more hopeless when the 
number from which the choice can be made is reduced 
by additional limiting requirements like sex, age, race, 
creed, and formal education. 

To some degree, we may be wrong in any or all of 
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Best out of every 2 men 25,000,000 | 12,500,000 
Best out of every 3 men 16,667,000 5,555,000 
Best out of every 4 men 12,500,000 3,125,000 
Best out of every 5 men 10,000,000 2,000,000 
Best out of every 6 men 8,333,000 1,390,000 
Best out of every 7 men 7,142,000 1,030,000 
Best out of every 8 men 6,250,000 781,000 
Best out of every 9 men 5,555,000 617,000 
Best out of every 10 men 5,000.000 500,000 








6,250,000 3,125,000 782,000 195,000 48,700 
1,850,000 617,000 68,700 7,580 840 
781,250 195,310 12,200 760 48 
400,000 80,000 3,300 130 5 
232,000 38,600 1,070 30 08 
145,800 20,800 425 9 0.2 
97,500 12,200 190 3 0.05 
68,600 7,620 94 ] 0.01 
50,000 5,000 50 0.5 0.005 
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the four assumptions. For example, it may be argued 
that not all fifteen faculties but only ten are indispensable 
or necessary for an efficiently operating developmental 
group. Furthermore, that only say seven out of ten 
faculties are found to be truly independent of each 
other. 

On the other hand, in the fourth assumption we 
obviously erred on the optimistic side; that is, N==3 is 
obviously very low for such faculties as originality, 
synthesis, perseverance, natural cooperativeness, and 
specific knowledge if referred to the entire population. 
They ought to range between at least one hundred and 
five. In such a case, minimum JN, for only seven faculties 
would range between 5’ X77,725 (in which each N=5), 
and 100 5®—1,552,500 (in which one N=100; others 
a5). 

It must be recognized that on account of lack of 
experimental numerical data, all of these figures are a 
matter of opinion and educated guesswork. 

However, one significance that can be ascribed to 
them is that they all give a very large value for the 
number N, (the minimum number of people required 
for a complete genius to be found among them). 

Another possible significance of this quantitative 
approach may be that a man’s total rating or evaluation 
is not so much an arithmetical average of his degrees of 
excellence in individual faculties, but rather the product 
of those faculties, because from the point of view of 
supply and demand it is this product that measures his 
availability on the human market. 


Influence of Environment and Education 

It may be noticed that some other important faculties 
and characteristics like imagination, loyalty, curiosity 
etc. were not mentioned. The reason lies in the opinion 
that each of the fifteen that were considered is a com- 
posite of several more elementary and definite attributes, 
characteristics, or faculties as the case may be. For 
example, originality or vision is believed to be a result 
of an individual’s possessing creative imagination, good 
memory, curiosity, self-confidence, mental courage, and 
the habit or strong tendency to generalize observed 
phenomena. 

It appears that there are some thirty-six such ele- 
ments in the total of fifteen faculties. The resolution into 
these elements helps to answer two questions: 

1. Are the fifteen the results of environment and 
education, or of heredity? 

2. Are our schools doing enough to develop those 
which are not inheritable? 

We shall limit ourselves here to the diagram in fig- 
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Figure 1. Relative influence of heredity and en- 
vironment on various components of “human 
nature.” No quantitative accuracy is intended. The 
figures indicate the number of elements constituting 
corresponding components that are being devel- 
oped and neglected in high schools and colleges. 


ure 1, which indicates that only two out of the thirty-six 
elements are primarily the results of heredity, also that a 
large number of those which are results of environment 
and education are completely neglected in our high 
schools and colleges. Therefore, the availability of many 
of the fifteen faculties in individuals can be radically 
increased through proper environment and school re- 
forms. 

Schools and courses conducted by industrial organi- 
zations, being nearer to the firing line, are in a particu- 
larly advantageous position to help develop the desired 
faculties. It is believed that many of us improve in many 
of the faculties in the course of our lives. This is an 
evidence that such faculties can be developed through 
training. 


Deductions 

1. Since national technological progress is accom- 
plished through the simultaneous conduct of thousands 
of developments and research projects, it follows from 
the foregoing numerical relationships that only very few 
of the advances are made single-handed by individuals 
who are complete genii. 

2. The remainder of the advances are made by the 
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Figure 2. Help received by a designing engineer 
from his co-workers and customers, in developing a 
new type of power transformer. Each line repre- 
sents one contributor. The branching portion at 
the upper right suggests further help received by 
the co-workers. 


collective genii of properly selected and organized 
groups of individuals who are partial genii, each pos- 
sessing to a sufficiently outstanding degree some of the 
fifteen necessary faculties. 

3. Therefore, the organization and perfection of 
collective genius has been one of the most important 
factors, if not the most important, in technological 
progress. 

4. Perhaps one of the reasons that technological pro- 
gress for centuries was very sporadic and slow was be- 
cause collective genius had not then been discovered. 
Therefore, great accomplishments were the results of 
single-handed effort by nearly complete genii. As our 
calculations show, such genii are exceedingly rare, per- 
haps a few in a century. 

5. Since it is thus impossible to obtain enough indi- 
viduals who are complete genii, industrial management 
and all co-workers must be content with the fact that 
they themselves as well as their colleagues fall short of 
perfection to a considerable degree. We differ in the 
degree and the kind of imperfection but each most likely 
lacks, or is just average, in several of the fifteen faculties. 

6. The collective-genius system of organization has 
radically improved the status of individual members of 
society. As each one lacks some of the necessary facul- 
ties, or at least does not excel in them, he by himself 
could not therefore obtain the income and other benefits 
that he does in partnership with other partial genii of 
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the organization. Thus we may or may not be our 
brothers’ keepers but we certainly are each other’s 
crutch and lean rather heavily. 

7. In a collective-genius organization, the members 
may or may not be physically immediate neighbors. In 
large organizations, they definitely are not. Some indi- 
viduals are in executive positions, others in engineering, 
laboratory, factory, administration etc. Often they are 
located in different buildings and even in different plants 
of a given company. 

8. The desirable composition of personnel for a group 
depends on the type of project being promoted. For this 
reason, many individuals are involved in several groups 
at once. These interconnections form an extraordinarily 
complex, constantly changing network of human rela- 
tions throughout the entire strata of the organization. 

9. Therefore, the success of the entire system de- 
pends on the maintenance of esprit de corps and indi- 
vidual morale and good will. As no significant improve- 
ment is accomplished single-handed, the constructive 
attitude of everyone must be maintained ; without it any 
of the fifteen faculties are of little use. 


Examples of the Operation of Collective Genius 

To illustrate the principles described, several examples 
will be cited from recent significant electrical engineer- 
ing developments. One example in particular was se- 
lected and is presented in some detail because it is the 
latest of those developmental projects of which the 
author has kept a record of the operation of collective 
genius during the last fifteen years—in the design of 
power transformers. 

A review of the trend of progress in modern power 
transformers shows that up to 1927 it was directed 
toward improvement of reliability. During the following 
ten years, out of more than 2,000 carloads of shielded 
concentric-winding transformers shipped, representing a 
total of over 11,000,000 kva, only two such windings 
failed and those were due to misapplication in service. 

It was decided therefore to expand developmental 
work toward greater operating economy through reduc- 
tion in size and weight. One of the results of this project 
was a power transformer of novel design. This trans- 
former is hermetically sealed, has no gaskets; all joints 
are either welded or brazed. It is cooled by forcing the 
insulating liquid and the air more effectively than was 
done before. With this type of cooling, power for the 
fans and the pumps is supplied either from the trans- 
former or an outside source. Means are provided for 
giving remote indication of the functioning of various 
accessories. It can be used either with Pyranol or 
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mineral oil. Its weight is fifty-two percent, floor space 
forty-seven per cent, and over-all volume thirty-four 
percent of that of a standard transformer of the same 
electrical characteristics. This reduction of size and 
weight was accomplished without using new materials 
but through more effective utilization of those we nor- 
mally use. Still further reductions in size and weight 
can be made by using the high-permeability cold-rolled 
silicon steel that is being used regularly in Spirakore 
distribution transformers. 

Power transformers of this type (up to 50,000 kva) 
can be shipped completely assembled with all bushing 
and the cooling equipment in place ready for operation. 

Because of the diversification of the problem (forty- 
two separate developments), the record showed that 
ninety individuals constituted the collective genius of 
this project. 

These persons were either profitably consulted or 
were engaged in the development of various items. They 
were located, chiefly in the various works of the General 
Electric Company, as follows: Pittsfield, 70; Schenec- 
tady, 8; Fort Wayne, 2; Lynn, 1; Bloomfield, 4; Out- 
side G. E. Co., 5. 

Their grouping by occupations is shown in figure 2 
where each line corresponds to an individual contribu- 
tor. To show that this diagram is not complete, a further 
expansion of collective effort is suggested at the upper 
right where one of the contributors is shown to receive 
help from still other co-workers. 

These ninety individuals do not form any one organi- 
zation unit of the company, but are dispersed throughout 
many entirely independent departments. The time de- 
voted by each man varied from a few minutes—just 
enough to suggest a key idea of a solution—to many 
months of steady effort. 

Their contributions to the project were made either 
at the invitation of the designing engineer in charge of 
the project or through their own initiative. The contri- 
butions were made either by individuals or by small 
groups, and at different stages of the development. 

Depending on the magnitude and the nature of the 
component problem one or more of the fifteen faculties 
were contributed by various individuals. 

Figure 3, for example, shows an analysis of one 
group of three men, from two different departments, 
who solved a particularly tough problem of a manufac- 
turing process. 

The outstanding faculties used in this case by each 
member (4, B and C) are shown by horizontal lines 
opposite the corresponding faculty. 

Their task can be compared with lifting the weight 
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shown in figure 3 by a process in which each man con- 
tributes his strongest links that others lacked or were 
not in a position to supply. 

Therefore, each man has a right to feel that were it 
not for the strength of his links this heavy load would 
never have been lifted—provided he remembers that 
there were some other indispensable links that must have 
been at least strong enough that he has not and quite 
likely could not have supplied. 

Two more examples of the results of collective effort 
on the part of two other developmental groups are 
equally pertinent. These accomplishments again could 
not have been achieved were it not for the ability of the 
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Figure 3. Solution of a particular problem by 
collective genius of three individuals (A, B and 
C). The horizontal arrows indicate the faculties 
which were contributed by each individual. 
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organization to integrate its diversified faculties for 
every type of problem that confronts it. 

In the development of the Spirakore transformer, the 
efforts were centered around new core steel and new 
design ; the high-permeability cold-rolled strip steel and 
the wound-strip type of core. These permitted more 
economical and effective utilization of materials, and re- 
sulted in a new type of transformer construction which 
required entirely new manufacturing methods and 
equipment. This new type of transformer made it pos- 
sible to reduce prices twelve to eighteen percent, and up 
to date has effected a total saving of approximately ten 
million dollars to distribution transformer users. 

Based on the record of ninety individual contributors, 
in the design of the power transformer, the number of 
contributors to the Spirakore development may have 
easily run into more than 200. 

In another example, the Pyranol-filled potential trans- 
former, the development centered around a new type of 
construction and new insulating materials, and again 
was the result of collective effort and ingenuity of a 
large number of people. This resulted in radical reduc- 
tion in size and weight and in improvement in operating 
conveniences ; also elimination of fire hazard through 
substitution of Pyranol in place of mineral oil. 

The width of range of integration of originality and 
of constructive discontent of collective genius is illus- 
trated by the statistical data of the suggestion system 
used by the General Electric Company since 1923. 
These show that each year, on the average, every second 
employee makes a suggestion for improving some func- 
tion or other of our collective effort; and that, on the 
average, one-third of all suggestions made are accepted 
and put into effect. These statistics do not include sug- 
gestions made by engineers and executives. 


Factory System 

In the beginning of the factory system hardly any of 
the basic facts enumerated in this article were recog- 
nized, and the organization was built on dictatorial prin- 
ciples: (1) Single source of ideas and authority; (2) 
Suppression of emotions through rigid subordination ; 
(3) “Cutting” men to fit their jobs by disregarding or 
suppressing some of their outstanding faculties, if they 
were not required by the job; (4) Disregard of human 
dignity and social equality; (5) Non-recognition of 
partnership throughout the entire strata of an organiza- 
tion engaged in a given task; (6) Getting more out of 
men by “perspiration”; (7) Improving a balance sheet 
by skimping in manufacturing equipment and working 
conditions. 
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The factory system transplanted to the United States 
originally retained all the above characteristics. Gradu- 
ally, however, under pressure of the democratic spirit 
of the country and determination to increase produc- 
tivity, it has greatly changed. 

The new factory system demonstrated the value of 
collective genius without regard for race, creed, nation- 
ality, or other unessential discriminations. Since con- 
tributions to technological progress is only one of many 
functions performed by industry, the entire collective 
genius consists not of the fifteen faculties mentioned, but 
perhaps a hundred faculties, talents and aptitudes. It 
was also found that more can be produced through co- 
operation than through subordination, more through in- 
spiration than through perspiration. It was therefore 
necessary to recognize the practical value of: 


Cultivation of individuality. 

Unlimited possibility for individual growth. 

Fitting a job to the man. 

Human dignity. 

Social equality. 

Freedom of discussion of technical and other 

problems. 

Criticism. 

Tolerance. 

Sympathy. 

Reduction of authority of supervisors and 

executives by investing it in small executive 

and semi-executive groups and committees. 

11. A foreman as a skilful guide and mediator 
rather than the hard-boiled, intolerant dictator 
of a hundred years ago. 

12. Good working conditions. 

13. Expansion of personnel departments, basing 
their operation on sympathy and understand- 
ing. 

14. Fair play. 


Nnukwne 


2S CON 


The economic value of regard for the individuality of 
men, of course, is well known now, but numerical exam- 
ples are always interesting. A case is cited by D. A. 
Laird (on page 30 of his book How to Use Psychology 
in Business) where, in a New England printing plant, 
the output per worker increased eighty percent when 
most of them were assigned tasks best suited to indi- 
vidual aptitudes. This fitting a job to a man was accom: 
plished in a few years by the trial and error method. 

To the extent an industry succeeds in all fourteen of 
the considerations listed, it succeeds in giving more men 
an opportunity for “pursuing happiness,” which is be- 
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lieved to rest principally on satisfaction of the urge: 


To create and contemplate the results. 
To exercise one’s outstanding faculties. 
To overcome obstacles. 

To do things together. 

To be treated fairly. 


CrP p> 


It is logical, therefore, that by the foregoing fourteen 
means, individual and collective output is increased. Are 
not all these the basis of true industrial democracy? 

It is, of course, recognized that these fourteen demo- 
cratic principles are not as yet universally applied, even 
in the United States; and to this measure we can look 
forward to additional increases in productivity of our 
industry as application of these principles grows. 

Since democracy is not so much a written system of a 
government as it is an attitude—a life philosophy which 
motivates the population in living and working together 
—it may be granted that the United States and Sweden 
represent the highest development of such a philosophy 
in practice. Perhaps then, it is not mere coincidence that 
these two, the most democratic countries, had during 
the last eighty years not only the greatest growth of 
national and industrial incomes but an identical one. 
From 1860 to 1929 in both countries, the value added 
by manufacturing doubled every thirteen years and the 
national income doubled every seventeen years. Since in 
so many, if not all, other pertinent respects, the two 
countries are very different, the similarity gains in the 
probability of its significance. 

The fact that industry—an extraordinarily diversified 
effort of millions of men and women subject to strict 
accounting—evolved from dictatorship into democracy, 
not through sentiment or dogmatism but because it 
proved to be more productive, should be encouraging to 
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all those who are devoted to the principles on senti- 
mental grounds. Moreover, there is encouragement to 
students and preachers of religion and ethics to see how 
in the course of human history the basic ethical prin- 
ciples, derived from the nature of man, can never be 
neglected for long. 

That industry and people at large have wakened to 
the idea that the main social and personal problem is 
to learn how to live and work together is evidenced by 
the steadily increasing number of books on scientific 
management, psychology in industry, how to get along 
with people etc. and the outstanding success of some 
of these which have become best sellers. 

It should be noted that most modern American 
industrial organizations are so well conducted that any 
new factor, physical or psychological, that appreciably 
influences their functioning is detected practically imme- 
diately and its effect quantitatively determined. In this 
they have a substantial advantage over political, eco- 
nomic and social functions of a society where different 
factors hardly ever can be physically isolated to permit 
experimental studies of their effects. By necessity it is 
left to years of social trend to adopt or discard them, 
during which period they are subjected to qualitative 
discussion only and are therefore apt to become the 
unhappy victims of demagogy. 

So, while outside of factory gates many debate the 
relative worth of democracy and dictatorship in political, 
economic and social fields of application, within these 
gates millions of Americans daily demonstrate that 
democratic principles are not out-of-date inventions or 
impractical idealism, but form the most practical social 
mechanism that helps people best to work for the 
common good, by discussing, compromising, deciding, 
uniting and acting together. 








Discovering and Developing 
Leadership Abilities in Management Personnel 


By KENNETH H. SHAFFER 


Manager, Producing Department, Northern District, 
Standard Oil Company of California* 


OST companies to- 
day are faced with 
the problem of trying to 
find an adequate supply of 
effective leadership. Let us 
briefly discuss what we 
mean by leadership abilities 
in management personnel. 
Someone has said, and I 
believe appropriately, that 
“management is the art of getting people to whole- 
heartedly and effectively cooperate in an activity which 
they feel is desirable.” I want to emphasize “which 
they feel is desirable”’—not what you or I feel, but the 
individuals doing the cooperating. When we discuss any 
particular phase of dealing with human beings we cannot 
treat it by itself, because it has a natural relationship 
with the whole field of personnel work. To the extent 
that it is possible, however, I propose to limit the dis- 
cussion to the particular subject as given in the title, 
realizing that some important phases of related work 
will, of course, have to be treated very lightly. 
Management is a profession, an art if you wish, far 
more complex today than almost any other profession 
or activity. When we appreciate the fact that it takes 
four years of training to make a machinist or carpenter 
or other craftsman, it seems very obvious it will take a 
longer period of training for anyone to understand com- 
pletely the profession of management. Yet in industry 
today I think it is safe to say we devote less effort to 
management training than we do to craft training. This 
is just another way of saying that effective management 
men are not born, or at least relatively few are. They 
must be trained, developed and constantly appraised. 
Probably the greatest problem in the world today is 
the inability of peoples to work harmoniously together. 
It is probably also the number one problem of industry 
because its solution would greatly increase efficiency and 
would help to settle the differences which occur between 


*This article is adapted from a talk given at the Northern California 
Management Conference in San Francisco, March 18, 1948. 


To use human resources more effectively, manage- 
ment must find its future leaders by measuring 
candidates against the necessary qualifications for 
leadership, by constantly working to develop those 
qualifications, and by adequately training the best 


man available for every position. 


the various groups within a 
company. When we talk of 
management leadership we 
are, of course, talking of far 
more than the _ technical 
knowledge of operations. It 
includes the discovery, de- 
velopment and effective use 
of physical and human re- 
sources. It is more import- 
ant to us, as well as more difficult, than technical 
processes. Poor technical processes may result in ten 
percent less production. Poor leadership in the field 
of human resources can easily result in twenty per- 
cent or greater reductions of production. 

By way of illustration, a survey was recently made of 
factory workers by Stanford University in which they 
asked the workers, ‘What is most important about a 
job?” The factor standing highest on the list according 
to the factory workers was, “Having an understanding 
and friendly supervisor.” The second most important 
factor was, “Knowing that I am doing useful work and 
doing it well.” The third factor was job security. Wages 
came fifth. While other surveys may have indicated 
some slightly different arrangement of these factors, 
almost all of them show that the item of wages is well 
down in the line and it is the other, less tangible, job 
factors which employees consider the most important. 
Yet I believe more effort is spent on wage matters than 
on some of the other factors which I have mentioned. 
How much could we do in reducing turnover, for ex- 
ample, if we paid more attention to the employee’s satis- 
faction with his job and how much would this decrease 
costs and increase production? How about raising the 
figure of eighty-five percent, which management in a 
nation-wide survey estimated was the productivity of 
employees compared with the period before the war? 
Lack of teamwork, poor cooperation and items such as 
poor planning also cause lowered morale which greatly 
affects getting out the work. These and a number of 
other points are all involved in the matter of developing 
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effective management leadership in our industry today. 
Perhaps, therefore, the first thing that all of us should 
put in our book is this: 


Management, from top to bottom, needs to develop 
a greater understanding of what management really 
is, an understanding that it is the direction of people 
and the securing of whole-hearted cooperation in 
the enterprise, and that we need more leadership 
development in solving the problems of using human 
resources. 


Just a few days ago, I was discussing leadership abil- 
ity with a former Marine who made a remark that bore 
on this point. He said that when he was in the service 
they had a commander whom he described as “tough.” 
Yet he said that the men worked hard, feeling that it 
would not always be as tough, but primarily because 
they were certain that the commander knew what he 
was doing ; that the assignments were all for their own 
eventual protection and good. Subsequently, he was un- 
der another commander who was “easy” and yet he said 
none of the men felt good about it. They were afraid 
that they would not be prepared in case of trouble and 
they weren’t sure the commander would know what to 
do if they met it. The way he phrased it, “Everybody 
was grousing and wanted a change.” While that com- 
mander was there little was accomplished. 

Being a good leader doesn’t mean being “tough,” but 
it certainly does mean giving the people who are work- 
ing the understanding that the object toward which 
they work is desirable and thus securing their whole- 
hearted cooperation. 


Management Leadership Qualifications 

Before we can discuss the discovery and development 
of leadership ability, perhaps we should stop to consider 
what management qualifications are involved. Most of 
us can make a list of those qualities or characteristics 
which we feel are necessary for a member of manage- 
ment. I will mention some here which may serve as a 
basis to guide our thinking, but you may well develop 
a list that appears more desirable. 

1. Ability to lead. By this I mean the capacity to 
develop teamwork, to give fair, considerate treatment to 
employees as individuals, to use judgment and discretion 
in applying company policies, to be effective in explain- 
ing the company and its policies, besides the other re- 
lated qualities of a leader such as soundness, stability, 
interest in his men and their problems, and support of 
his men’s best interests. 
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2. Ability to develop his personnel. This involves 
the securing of good subordinates, the care and thor- 
oughness used in appraising their ability, the willingness 
to help train and develop them, and the effectiveness of 
the training and counsel which is given. Actually this is 
probably the number one assignment of any member of 
management. A company is a team and it is important to 
develop every member of that team so that he can be the 
most effective in his job. A single star performer is far 
less valuable than a group of good performers, particu- 
larly when it is appreciated that the game goes on and 
the star performer may leave, with the resultant slump 
in effectiveness. 

3. Initiative. Any management member needs to 
have originality of thinking, vision, the capacity to grow. 
He should have the recognition of needs and opportuni- 
ties, be open-minded, and eager to learn; in general, 
have the spirit of enterprise. 

4. Ability to organize. As an organizer, management 
should be able to make logical and well-rounded assign- 
ments, establish natural workable relationships, properly 
delegate the work and make adequate use of the staff. 

5. Ability to plan. This is the ability to look ahead, 
size up the needs, crystallize objectives, formulate sound, 
constructive programs and properly schedule their per- 
formance. 

6. Performance. Any management member should, 
of course, have performed well in his prior assignments 
and shown that he has the ability to produce results, 
achieve objectives and generally qualify for these other 
characteristics which have been mentioned. 

7. Experience. This item I place last. In some jobs 
it may be of considerably more importance. Preferably 
a manager should have the technical knowledge of the 
operations which he is going to manage, but frequently 
I believe it is possible for him to learn this phase of 
management activity more readily than it is to learn the 
others. In this connection, I believe we all appreciate that 
the fellow who knows most about the actual operation 
frequently is not the best man to manage it because of 
the lack of the other qualifications which he has. 


Discovering Management Leadership Ability 

With a list of this general type of management quali- 
fications, how do we go about discovering who has them? 
The future leaders of industry are working in the com- 
panies today. Our problem is to find them. One ap- 
proach, assuming that management has an appreciation 
of what management really is, is to have a definite pro- 
gram of appraisal for everyone who might possibly be 
suitable material. Many companies have rating programs 
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for looking at the qualifications of the men who are down 
the line. A similar program, but one based on the quali- 
fications which we want in management and applying to 
all levels of management, is the first step in discovering 
the abilities that our people have. Measure your men 
directly against the qualities you want. The sound, care- 
ful judgment, not of one man, but of a group if possible, 
as to how well each potential management member or 
present management members meets a list of qualifica- 
tions such as the one I mentioned, would be the first step 
toward determining what is available. Such a program 
needs to be initiated at the highest level of management. 
It needs a high member of management to act as the 
spark plug. It needs a common understanding as to what 
the objectives of the program are and what the standards 
of measurement are. Perhaps someone not directly con- 
nected with the work in any particular department 
should sit in on such appraisals to act as a counselor or 
referee. And don’t forget that there may be good man- 
agement material that has been side-tracked and is now 
in dead-end jobs. Look at the good and the bad to make 
certain that you are not overlooking the very qualifica- 
tions that you want. 


Developing Management Leadership Abilities 

Having appraised the potential or present manage- 
ment members, the next step is to develop them. From 
the appraisal sheets it will be apparent where the indi- 
vidual needs help and improvement. Supervisory train- 
ing programs are only a part of the development process. 
For example, one of the easiest things to improve is the 
matter of experience. If the individual does not have the 
kind of experience which he needs it is up to manage- 
ment to place him so that he does. Again, if he is not 
good at dealing with people, he should be given help in 
this field. I have been impressed many times in the rush 
of business life as to how we forget to place ourselves in 
the other fellow’s shoes when we are dealing with him. 
I am sure all of you know of supervisors who have been 
well trained otherwise but have missed this particular 
point. A proper understanding of the fact that we should 
explain any change which affects our subordinates, that 
we should praise them when they have praise coming to 
them, and that we should give them counsel on their 
weak points is necessary for all management people. 

Perhaps some of our management members do not 
even know what their subordinates expect from a leader. 
I am sure that many companies today do not tell super- 
visors that workers expect to be kept busy without being 
driven, that they expect the supervisor to judge each 
one honestly and fairly, maintain discipline, supervise 
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safety, be willing to discuss individual grievances fairly, 
be well liked and respected by the other bosses, and to 
be cheerful and an inspiration to his men. 

Perhaps some management people need further de- 
velopment in their ability to develop their own sub- 
ordinates. Every management member is developing 
people all the time — either negatively or positively. It is 
not something that can be added to the management job; 
it is already there. The important point is that it should 
be positive rather than negative. This means that he 
should understand that he needs to take an active interest 
in the subordinates, should counsel and help them, and 
that there is no better way to train than by setting a 
good example. 

I recall some years ago, when I was first sitting in on 
promotions in our company, that the executive in charge 
stated that he had no subordinate really qualified to be 
his assistant. We looked at the four or five most likely 
candidates to see what the problem was. The first candi- 
date, who otherwise had all the necessary qualifications, 
was considered unsuitable because he was not sufficiently 
friendly with his fellow-workers. The second candidate 
could have held the job except that it was felt he lacked 
initiative, or as we then phrased it, “aggressiveness.” I 
knew both these men well and had the definite feeling 
that the first man was adequately friendly outside his 
job, but had the idea he should be “all business” while at 
work. The second man had plenty of new ideas and 
always presented them but he also thought that he should 
be a good soldier, that if his superior, for example, in- 
dicated some resistance to the idea he should cheerfully 
carry out his assignment without trying to make the 
proposed change. 

Somebody asked the question as to whether anyone 
had ever talked to these men on these particular points 
and the answer was no. As a consequence still another 
man was finally selected, possibly because less was 
known about him than either of the first two. Sub- 
sequently both the first two men were given counsel as 
to the points on which they needed to improve; since 
both were eager to do what the company wanted they 
corrected the so-called weaknesses and have since had 
promotions beyond the one that was then being con- 
sidered. It was the lack of counsel and help that caused 
none of the subordinates to be ready for the job at that 
time, not the lack of ability in the men. To give this 
counsel and help it means that appraisals must be con- 
stantly made; it is not a one-shot proposition, but a 
periodic proposition with constant help being given in 
between. This brings me to the second point which I 
would like to emphasize: 
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Management members, from the top to the bottom, 
should appreciate that it is a basic part of their re- 
sponsibility to be constantly working on the de- 
velopment of the men under them. 


I have reserved for the end a part of this program 
which might very well be placed first and which I shall 
call “matching the man with the job.” At some stage of 
the program, management should be critically looking 
at its management positions to determine which ones 
need to be filled in the near future. This again I believe 
is best handled by setting up a program so that through- 
out the company the vacancies which already exist or 
which will occur in the future are known. The general 
qualifications needed for each of these vacancies should 
also be determined. Then you can take your appraisal 
sheets, match the qualifications which your men have 
against those which are needed, and actively start your 
development program to fill in the holes. I think you 
will find that the time available for developing your 
leadership material is all too short. Nevertheless, it will 
aid in the selection of the best available man for the job. 
This leads to the third point and the end result of the 
program : 
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It is part of management’s responsibility to have 
the best man adequately trained in every available 
job. 


Of course no plan is perfect because we are dealing 
with people. But a sound plan is a tremendous advantage 
over none at all, or a hit-or-miss program. It is also a 
great satisfaction to those who are carrying it out 
because it fills the spiritual need, which to most people 
is greater than any financial reward, of a job well done. 
The appreciation of those you have helped will be more 
than adequate reward. 

The problem today is to bring a fuller appreciation 
to industrial management that we are faced with the 
challenge of the need to discover and develop leadership 
abilities if we want companies that whole-heartedly co- 
operate from top to bottom and that are effective pro- 
ducers. We need more realization of its importance, 
more realization that it can be done effectively. It may 
even have some bearing on the survival of free enter- 
prise. It requires thought, imagination, plenty of work 
and, on top of everything, complete appreciation and 
support from the top to the bottom of the management 
team. If we want to, however, we can do it. 
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The Cnallenge of Industrial Relations, by Sumner H. 
Slichter. Cornell University Press, Ithaca, New 
York, 1947. 196 pages. $2.50. 

ROFESSOR Slichter in recent years has become 
P one of the most prolific and one of the most influ- 
ential of the academic writers on labor relations; and 
he has accomplished the unusual performance of retain- 
ing the confidence of both employers and employees as 
well as that of the government. His latest book is a 
transcript of six lectures delivered at Cornell University 
in 1946. It exhibits the strength and the weakness of its 
origin. Each lecture is complete in itself and gives an 
up-to-the-minute presentation of a particular set of 
problems. Taken as a whole, however, the book is so 
selective in its topics that in its short compass it does 
not contain a full discussion of labor-management. Prob- 
ably the author covered all the ground he intended to 
but a reader cannot help wishing that the book might 
have been expanded so as to cultivate the whole field 
as thoroughly and as convincingly as those areas selected 
by Professor Slichter. 

The book gets under way by stating, as Slichter re- 
peatedly has done in earlier writings, that unions in 
the United States are the most powerful economic or- 
ganizations in the community. This growth of power has 
created six groups of problems, which the author lists 
as follows: 


1. The effect of unions upon the management of 
business enterprises. 

2. The economic consequences of the wage policies 
of unions. 

3. The effect of unions upon the rights and duties 
of their members within the union — their op- 
portunity to participate in the making of policy 
decisions within the union and their rights with 
respect to the imposition of discipline by the 
union. 

4. The effectiveness of collective bargaining in 
producing settlements of industrial disputes. 

5. The effect of the enormous power of unions 
upon the interests of the community as a whole. 

6. The effect of unions upon the political life of 
the community. 


The first five of the problems are treated in the book. 


In his discussion of the effects of collective bargain- 
ing upon management, Professor Slichter reaches two 
conclusions: (1) that in most industries it has produced 
a better adjustment between the interests of the con- 
sumers and the interests of employees, and (2) that it 
has stimulated better administration of business. 

In this section the author also advances the theory 
that in the collective bargaining process management 
represents consumers. “Employers in dealing with 
unions may be regarded as bargaining representatives 
of consumers; unions bargain for employees, who are 
producers. . . . In this bargaining, management, of 
course, represents the interests of consumers. . . . The 
lower the costs of production the lower competition 
forces prices or the higher it forces quality.” 

This theory is ingenious and interesting but it does 
not explain the entire relationship among the parties 
in industry — at least not in the opinion of this re- 
viewer who prefers the doctrine that, not only in col- 
lective bargaining but in the whole competitive process 
for the output of industry, management should — and 
at its best does — stand in the position of a mediator of 
the interests of the three principal claimants : labor, own- 
ership and consumers. 

Some of the closest reasoning in the book is found in 
the lecture entitled “The Economic Consequences of the 
Wage Policies of Unions.” Professor Slichter has gone 
further than most other writers in combining the facts 
of wage setting and collective bargaining with the prin- 
ciples of economics. He points out with extraordinary 
clarity the effects, for example, of union-forced wage 
increases upon industry, upon the community, and upon 
the long-time interests of union members themselves. 

When collective bargaining becomes fairly universal, 
Slichter argues, “the real bargaining will be in the main 
between unions and unions.” He adds: 


Through the media of employers, unions will 
bargain with one another over the division of the 
sixty percent and more of the national income which 
goes to employees. The strong unions will enforce 
wages and terms of employment which compel the 
employers to charge relatively high prices, which 
the members of weak unions and their families must 
pay. 
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The effect of wage changes upon unemployment and 
upon the business cycle, especially if rate increases ex- 
ceed the gain in man-hour output, is discussed under- 
standingly and authoritatively. This part of the book is 
particularly well worth reading, especially by the em- 
ployer or the labor relations manager who believes wage 
levels are determined by a process that includes table 
pounding, astrology and non-Euclidian mathematics. 


Epwarp S. CowprIckK 


Consultant in Industrial Relations 
New York, N. Y. 


Business Planning and Control, by Floyd H. Rowland. 
Harper, New York, N. Y., 1947. 337 pages. $4.00. 
R. ROWLAND has set for himself the task of 
M. writing a book that will help executives develop 
and carry out forward-looking plans. This is quite an 
assignment since it necessarily touches on nearly every 
aspect of the work of an executive which in turn re- 
quires that each subject be treated briefly. On the whole, 
Mr. Rowland has done a very good job in his selec- 
tion of material and in confining his discussion to the 
points of direct interest to executives. 

The book is divided into two major parts—“‘Business 
Planning” and “Business Control Techniques.” The 
author regards planning and budgeting as essentially 
one and the same thing (page 1). This view is reflected 
in much of the book. To this reviewer it seemed more 
to be an unusual definition of budgeting rather than a 
new slant on planning. The budgetary viewpoint and 
approach to control of operations is emphasized in 
several places in the book. 

The first section of the book makes up one-third of 
the whole and is largely an expansion of the idea that 
companies should have a “distribution audit.” Several 
chapters are devoted to showing how desirable it is to 
be fully informed concerning customers’ wants, profit- 
ability of individual accounts, of particular lines etc. 
and of the suitability of the existing organization to the 
needs. Attention is also given to the merits of the 
methods generally used in market research and to the 
methods of judging one’s own organization. 

This material is all presented as if these were de- 
sirable things which should be done but which, the 
author implies, were not being done as a continuous 
day-to-day matter. The distribution audit, for example, 
“begins with a statement of the objectives of the com- 
pany as they have existed, presents the picture of the 
distribution activities of the company as they have been 
and are presently conducted, and weighs the adequacy 
of such a program. From it, recommendations can be 
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developed for the new program” (page 11). It would 
seem that market research, customer analysis, product 
analysis and the like should be the subject of constant 
study rather than subjects for an occasional distribution 
audit. 

The major portion of the book, devoted to business 
control techniques covers such subjects as budgetary 
control, personnel policies, job evaluation, wage incen- 
tives, profit-sharing and the like. 

In the preface the author states that “Top manage- 
ment cannot be expected to master techniques of con- 
trol, but it must understand them” (page xiii). This 
book is intended to be a source of quick reference for 
the executive “in a form concise enough to be read be- 
tween the time the item appears on the meeting agenda 
and the date of the meeting” (page xii). The work may 
fill this need yet the busy executive might well look 
farther into more complete sources if he proposes to 
make decisions. 

The discussion of the plan of organization leaves much 
to be desired. The author rejects such semi-standard 
terminology as exists and introduces his own. What is 
generally called a line organization he calls a functional 
organization. He states that the line and staff form is 
not a distinct type of organization. The discussion on 
wage incentives is also insufficient. Considerable space 
is devoted to how to compute earnings under various 
old wage formulas. The lengthy bibliography at the end 
of the book appears to be good up through 1940 but it is 
incomplete since that date. 

Business Planning and Control will probably be of 
most use as a kind of reminder or check list for the 
executive. Were an executive faced with the need for 
full information on any of the subjects treated, he 
would, of course, have to look into the more complete 
sources in each subject. 


FRANKLIN G. Moore 


Department of Management 
Northwestern University 


Full Employment in Your Community. A Report of the 
W. E. Upjohn Institute for Community Research. 
Public Administration Service, Chicago, 1947. 119 
pages. $2.75. 

HE twin problems of full and stable employment 
have mostly been studied from one of two points 
of view. First, there is the voluminous literature 
from the point of view of business*cycle analysis and, 
second, a considerable body of material from the point 
of view of the individual business enterprise. Full 
Employment in Your Community is a contribution from 
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a third point of view; it is to be hoped that greater 
attention will be given in the future to the community 
attack on the problem. The book is essentially a check 
list of suggestions. Its purpose, in fact, is “to bring 
together in one place all of the major suggestions that 
have been made which look toward the achievement and 
maintenance of full employment in so far as these pro- 
posals relate to action which can be taken at the local 
level.” 

The book is a small one which does not purport to 
be a treatise on the economic aspects of the full employ- 
ment problem but it is, nevertheless, comprehensive in 
its coverage. It has suggestions to offer in many areas 
related to the community approach to the full employ- 
ment problem. There are chapters on local government 
measures to promote full employment, on expanding 
and stabilizing industrial employment, on agriculture 
and the problem of full employment, and on the contri- 
butions which labor organizations and the community 
planning approach may make toward full employment. 
This report is also a guide book to action. The conclud- 
ing chapter spells out.a procedure for organizing the 
community to achieve full employment. 

Full Employment in Your Community is highly read- 
able thanks to its excellent organization and succinct 
treatment of topics ; it accomplishes its purpose well. 

JosePpH L. SNIDER 


Professor of Business Economics 
Harvard Graduate School of Business Administration 


Applied Job Evaluation, by H. Geddes Stanway. Ronald 
Press, New York, 1947. 81 pages. $3.50. 

N HIS preface to Applied Job Evaluation the author 

states: “This manual of job evaluation has been 

developed to meet the specific needs of executives, super- 


visors and personnel men in setting up job evaluation © 


plans. The author has attempted to provide a program 
that is both definite and simple for properly analyzing, 
describing, classifying and rating jobs exactly as done 
in practice, thus eliminating for the installer of such a 
plan the many uncertainties and complications which 
usually arise in the absence of an adequate guide based 
en practical experience.” 

These statements and others which follow would lead 
one to expect that a considerable amount of indoctrinat- 
ing information as well as technical information is to 
be found in the manual. The less than seventy-two pages 
of text material which follow fail in some considerable 
measure to satisfy any one of the conditions set forth 
in the above quotation. For one thing, the specific needs 
of executives, supervisors and personnel men in setting 
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up job evaluation plans are basically different from one 
another. For another, it is assumed that the particular 
plan suggested would fit all needs adequately and 
equally. The words in the quotation, “exactly as done in 
practice,” set the keynote to the whole presentation. 
The reader gets the impression that he is being ini- 
tiated into a mysterious and secret rite and that if he 
were to accept the plan set forth in this book he would 
be doing things just the way all the “big fellows” are 
doing them. Actually, big companies as well as small 
ones find that widely different plans are required to 
meet their specific conditions. 

This reviewer is aware that there are several points 
of view concerning which plan of job evaluation is 
“best,” and at least one reviewer has elsewhere exam- 
ined Mr. Stanway’s work from the point of view of its 
technical soundness. This review is purposefully limited 
to other considerations. 

On page 17, under the general heading “Developing 
the Plan,” the author states that a three-step process 
should be carried to completion before starting to de- 
velop a plan of job evaluation. The steps outlined are 
(1) the scope or coverage of the plan, (2) the type of 
plan best suited to the conditions and (3) who shall 
have charge of setting up the plan. After a cursory 
acknowledgment that different companies and different 
circumstances might require different treatments, Mr. 
Stanway informs the reader that the point evalua- 
tion system is the best plan to use for the purpose and 
that the plan should be established under the authority 
of a trained job evaluation specialist. Such reasoning 
leads one to wonder why the initial statements of the 
preface were required at all. It has been the experience 
of people in this field that the acceptance by management 
of the need for job and salary programs is basic to the 
success of such programs. Surely if a book is to be 
written on the subject of managements’ and specialists’ 
needs as a background for wage and salary adminis- 
tration, the important subjects of program determina- 
tion and program control cannot be passed over in a 
mere one hundred words or so. Most of the pitfalls 
which the wage and salary administrator discovers are 
in the areas of top management support and control of 
the use of the plan. 

These examples of the treatment of important aspects 
of job evaluation lead one to the conclusion that Mr. 
Stanway has attempted to produce a capsule plan with- 
out giving his readers the benefit of validating data. I do 
not suggest that there are not basic procedures and 
methods which should apply in almost every circum- 
stance but I do feel that there are better sources of in- 
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formation on these basic techniques than those the 
author of this book has taken the time to present. He 
implies, moreover, that the technology of job evaluation 
is the simplest part of the wage and salary program. 
Parts of the other important aspects of such a program 
are scarcely mentioned. 

The conscientious worker in this field has as a primary 
responsibility the establishment of sound and tested 
programs and techniques aimed at fair managerial 
policies, fair pay for a fair day’s work, and improved 
employee morale. Progressive managements do not need 
capsule treatments. Managements which have not yet 
become “‘modern-minded” can do great harm to sound 
and tested industrial relations practices by living through 
a poorly conceived program which fails. Such failures 
do more harm than the good done by ten successful 
programs in the hands of forward-looking executives. 
Writers in the field of industrial relations, accordingly, 
are constantly challenged by the question, “Can what I 
am trying to set as a standard fail in practice?’ When 
the answer is “yes” every writer is morally bound to 
try to resolve the question in the direction which will 
prevent failure. This reviewer does not believe that 
Applied Job Evaluation meets this challenge. 


GrorceE E. DEwEy 
General Personnel Director 


Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company 


Administrative Behavior, by Herbert A. Simon. Mac- 
millan, New York, 1947. 259 pages. $4.00. 
ROFESSOR SIMON has written a closely rea- 

Prone work that will certainly be of interest to all 

students of administration. He approaches the subject 

from psychological and sociological as well as struc- 
tural or anatomological points of view. For instance, he 
analyzes decision-making and authority in terms of 
psychological influences, both external and internal, as 
well as in terms of organization structure. And he dis- 


cusses both the sociology of administration and the 


practical science of administration. 

The author thinks that an entire reformulation of 
administrative theory is necessary. However, he does 
not attempt to undertake the entire job in this one book. 
This volume attempts only the first step in the recon- 
struction of administrative theory—the construction of 
an adequate vocabulary and analytic scheme. 

In order to accomplish his objective, Professor Simon 
first discusses in turn each of the several “principles” 
of administration as set forth by previous writers on 
this subject. Such principles as specialization, unity of 
command, span of control, and organization by pur- 
pose, process, clientele or place are reviewed and their 
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ambiguities assailed. He then undertakes to enlarge on 
them with the conclusion that each should be taken into 
consideration—but not given priority. “A valid approach 
to the study of administration requires that all the rele- 
vant diagnostic criteria be identified . . .” and that 
weights be assigned to the several criteria when they 
are mutually incompatible (page 36). 

If any students of administration or practical admin- 
istrators have been operating on the theory that one or 
another of these principles was to govern alone or be 
given consistent priority or weight, he has now been 
set straight. 

However, this is not the whole of Professor Simon’s 
contribution. He is concerned with the significance of 
the analytic process for the making of administrative 
decisions and he goes on to a discussion of “fact” versus 
“value” in decision-making. 

Indeed Professor Simon’s ideas concerning value and 
fact are the matrix of his thesis. The subsequent de- 
velopment of his new, reformulated administrative 
theory grows out of his contention that analysis is 
limited by the value concepts of the analyst. He main- 
tains, for instance, that “it is impossible for the be- 
havior of a single, isolated individual to reach any high 
degree of rationality.” Thus, “one function that organi- 
zation performs is to place the organization members in 
a psychological environment that will adapt their deci- 
sions to the organization objectives” (page 79). 

Degisions then are only correct if they are based on 
fact and are consistent with the frame of reference that 
has been organizationally assigned to the decider. Thus 
a fact somehow achieves a value—not the individual’s 
personal criterion of value but the organizational or 
institutional criterion of value or the “general social 
value” (page 199). 

For a complete understanding of what the author is 
driving at, one should have a prior knowledge of the 
conclusions reached by a school of modern philosophy— 
logical positivism. However, if one is able, finally, even 
without that, to grasp the author’s distinction between 
“factual” and “value” elements in decision, one can 
proceed from there. Perhaps an oversimplification is 
that these distinctions are more clearly drawn between 
questions of policy and questions of operation. 

Professor Simon writes from a background of politi- 
cal science and public administration. He includes fre- 
quent references, however, to situations in industrial, 
business and social or voluntary organizations which 
make this book of interest to administrators in all fields. 

On the other hand, except for those who like to take 
their discussions on the high level from whence the 
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particular shrinks into expressions of abstract theory, 
it may prove hard sledding for many a “practical” 
administrator. As Chester I. Barnard observes in his 
foreword, it has not yet been demonstrated that general 
knowledge of administrative behavior or organization 
is attainable or that general knowledge, even if obtain- 
able, influences on-the-job behavior. There is thus some 
question concerning the usefulness of this kind of a 
book for men of affairs, men who are actually dealing 
day in and day out with concrete situations. However, 
for those who like to test their own general conclusions 
arising from their own specific experiences in terms of 
the carefully thought through abstractions of the phil- 
osophers of administration, this book will prove of keen 
interest. I, for one, look forward to the further exposi- 
tions of the reformulation of administrative theory 
toward which Professor Simon is working. 
EvELYN BUCKLEY 
Management Consultant 
New York 


Union-Management Cooperation, Experience in the 
Clothing Industry, by Kurt Braun. Brookings Insti- 
tution, Washington 1947. 259 pages. $3.00. 
HERE is a lot of talk about good will in industrial 
relations. Platitudes and wishful thinking are plenti- 

ful. Some see no obstacles to a better cooperation be- 
tween labor and management, others are skeptical as 
to whether any cooperation can exist. Punitive legisla- 
tion jeopardizes cooperation ; when the unions feel they 
are fighting for their lives joint action becomes difficult 
if not impossible. Kurt Braun’s book shows that while 
human nature in industrial relations cannot be repealed 
it can be educated. The best sort of education, of course, 
is education applied in action. 

The author has made a detailed and meticulous study 
of the clothing industry, supported by a wealth of stat- 
istical tables. He examines the early struggles, the 
mutual suspicions and rivalries, the strikes which pre- 
ceded the establishment of collective bargaining. From 
1910, in the women’s garment industry, collective bar- 
gaining has been generally recognized as a fundamental 
part of industrial relations. At the moment it is prob- 
ably operating on a wider base and more effectively than 
ever before, most notably in the provision of health and 
welfare facilities. 

Union-management cooperation is carefully defined. 
Mr. Braun is aware of the peculiarities of the clothing 
industry. He examines painstakingly, in the separate 
areas of wages, employment conditions, trade practices, 
salary promotion and welfare, how union-management 
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cooperation has been applied and he shows how these 
procedures were worked out over a long period until 
they became integral to the functioning of the cloth- 
ing industry. 

The author is a realist. He recognizes that it is pos- 
sible for the old civil war of strikes and lock-outs to 
come back if the country suffers a severe depression. 
He states plainly that the buyers and sellers of labor 
power stand on opposite sides of the bargaining counter. 
He also notes the part the government agencies have 
played in the industry and he is sympathetic to the 
possibility of workers sharing in the increased pro- 
ductivity achieved by cooperation between unions and 
management. 

It is fortunate, incidentally, that Mr. Braun’s book 
is likely to run into a second edition: he will have an 
opportunity to bring his statistics on the strength of the 
Amalgamated Clothing Workers and the International 
Ladies’ Garment Workers’ Union up to date and to 
correct some minor factual errors. A clerical error appar- 
ently increased ten-fold the number of employers under 
union contract; the figure should be 9,000. 

Trade union leaders and representatives of manage- 
ment, as well as students, should read Union-Manage- 
ment Cooperation. It demonstrates that a sense of 
public responsibility, mutual understanding and respect 
can be developed and that employer and employee in a 
complex, small-scale seasonal industry can find a work- 
ing basis to their common benefit and to the benefit of 
the public. If it can be done in the clothing industry, 
why not elsewhere? 


Mark STARR 


Educational Director 
International Ladies’ Garment Workers’ Union 


Improving Supervision, by Frank Cushman and Robert 
W. Cushman. Wiley, New York, 1947. 232 pages. 
$2.50. 

( name Frank Cushman has been well and favor- 
ably known for over thirty years to practically 

every one interested in developing training programs 

for supervisors and foremen. He has written several 
excellent books on improving foremanship and various 
other phases of industrial training. Robert W. Cushman, 

his son, has assisted his father professionally for a 

number of years. Their book, Improving Supervision, is 

intended primarily for reading and study by foremen 
and supervisors. It may be used effectively in connec- 
tion with foreman and supervisor training courses. 
The first five chapters present a discussion of the 
authors’ basic philosophy of improving supervision. 
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You know the value of a good production 
supervisor in maintaining high workers’ 
morale, high quantity and quality production. 


In this book a superfine foreman tells 
other foremen how to be good production 
supervisors. 


@ Foremen themselves will want to read this 
book because it is written in their own lan- 
guage, it accurately mirrors their own daily 
problems, and it gives them practical, down-to- 
earth help in solving them. 


@ Through conversations between a good fore- 
man in the making and those with whom he 
works, it covers every detail that a production 
supervisor must handle, and not only tells what 
the foreman must know in order to be success- 
ful but also shows him how he can best learn it. 


@ Old-timer and newcomer, foremen and top 
management alike have given this book their 
hearty approval. GET A FREE TRIAL COPY 
AND SEE FOR YOURSELF HOW PROFIT- 
ABLE IT WILL BE TO YOU. Use the coupon 


below to get a copy on 10 days’ approval. 


NOTE: The twe sections on MANAGE- 
MENT OF MANPOWER and on PRODUC- 
TION AND COST CONTROL from the 
famous INDUSTRIAL MANAGEMENT by 
Knowles and Thomson are available as a 
two-volume set at the special price of $4.75. 
If these are not already well thumbed vol- 
umes in your professional library, take ad- 
vantage of this special offer now. Use the 
coupon below. 


The Macmillan Company, 60 Fifth Avenue, New York II, N. Y. 


Please send me on 10 days’ approval copies of the books 
checked below: 
oO Uris: IMPROVED FOREMANSHIP ($3.50) 


oO Knowles & Thomson: INDUSTRIAL MANAGEMENT ($5) 
[] MANAGEMENT OF MANPOWER ($2.75) 
[ PRODUCTION CONTROL ($3) 
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No, 208T — Net Price, $21.60 —F.0.B. N. Y. Immediate de- 
livery. (Returnable for full refund or credit within 10 days.) 


MEYLAN STOPWATCH CO. 


264 West 40th Street ° New York 18, N. Y. 
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given at the Third Annual 
A.S.M.E.-S.A.M. Time Study and 
Methods Conference on April 8-9, 
1948 will appear in July in the 
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A copy will be sent 
with S.A.M.’s compli- 
ments to every non- 
member who registered 
at the conference. Every 
member of S.A.M. will 
receive one copy as 
part of his regular sub- 
scription. Additional 
copies may be ordered 
at $1.00 each. 
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Over-functionalization in supervision is severely con- 
demned, perhaps too severely ; but a good case is made 
later for a reasonable amount of “staff” assistance to 
the foreman. Some common causes of friction between 
line and staff in supervision are discussed and sug- 
gestions are given for the elimination of the friction. 

Chapter VI, “Analyzing the Supervisor’s Job,” con- 
tains a list of fifteen typical responsibilities of super- 
visors ; these are discussed in later chapters under seven 
headings: (1) stock, (2) tools and equipment, (3) 
operations and processes, (4) the working force, (5) 
information, (6) instruction and training, (7) coopera- 
tion in management. 

The principal emphasis throughout the book is given 
to matters associated with human relationships. Most 
of the discussion centers around the working force, 
instruction and training, and cooperation in manage- 
ment. This is as it should be because that part of the 
supervisor’s job which has to do with problems of human 
engineering is essentially the same everywhere, whether 
in shop, office or store. 

The three chapters on “Job Training,” “Job Inter- 
est” and “‘Job Satisfaction” are especially interesting and 
valuable. In these the authors have summarized clearly 
and forcefully the best of what they have gathered from 
many years of study of these vital phases of personnel 
supervision. Their discussion of Allen’s justly famous 
“four steps” is outstanding in its practical helpfulness 
to the supervisor who will use these four steps in train- 
ing employees. The last eight chapters discuss some of 
the supervisor’s every-day problems such as careless- 
ness, accident prevention, absenteeism and grievances. 

Improving Supervision is practical and down-to-earth 
throughout. Foremen and supervisors in all types of 
business will profit from reading it. 


GeEorGE D. HALsEy 


Personnel Officer 
Third District, Farm Credit Administration 
Columbia, S. C. 


Labor-Management Cooperation, by E. J. Lever and 
Francis Goodell. Harper, New York, 1948. 143 
pages. $2.50. 

MANAGEMENT engineer, Francis Goodell, and 
A a former labor union official and educator, E. J. 
Lever, have put their heads together to produce a 
valuable manual on labor-management cooperation and 
how to achieve it. Both of the authors were active in 
the development of the labor-management production 
committees during the war period and are conversant 
from personal experience with the weaknesses and 
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strengths in the practical application of their program. 

The broad, favorable response to the National Plan- 
ning Association’s study on “The Causes of Industrial 
Peace” indicates that thousands of companies and unions 
have reached that stage in their collective bargaining 
relationship which they believe to be stable and healthy. 
For these companies and unions, the authors offer a 
blueprint designed to fit their future needs. Perhaps it 
is too brief, for only a few short paragraphs are devoted 
to the climate under which the structure they propose 
can be built and function properly. Union-management 
cooperation is an advanced stage of a collective bargain- 
ing relationship. It represents the coming of age of 
organizations of workers and the management hierarchy 
with the broadest possible development of that area in 
which we find a mutuality of interests. For unions it 
is a change from bargaining over the division of scarcity 
to sharing responsibility and working best with em- 
ployers. For management it is the channeling of their 
employees’ good will and ingenuity toward the goal of 
greater productive efficiency. And for both, it is the 
developing of teamwork to increase practical efficiency 
and to share creative wealth. 

Does this sound too good to be true? In general, man- 
agement and organized labor seem to think so for, except 
during a national or individual company emergency, 
they have shunned the idea almost like the plague. Yet, 
as the book so forcefully documents, when the simple 
rules Lever and Goodell prescribe are applied with 
sincerity. and understanding, the results are most grati- 
fying. 

If we are to believe the reports of most competent 
engineers, the overwhelming majority of American in- 
dustry is operating at something under sixty percent of 
possible efficiency. Many are lower and even the best 
seldom exceed eighty percent. Here then is a field for 
action. A joint production committee, enjoying the con- 
fidence of the union membership and of management, 
can, as many have done, make the best plants better 
and can, as many more have before and since the war, 
restore profitability to companies verging on bankruptcy. 
Yet this area of accomplishment lies in a clearing be- 
tween two high walls. For management the barrier 
usually is pride and the fear for its prerogatives. For 
labor it is suspicion and the fear for job security. 
Neither wall is essentially real; both can be pierced by 
faith, confidence and mutual understanding. Yet large 
numbers of joint production committees, established and 
proved during the War Production Board days, have 
been dissolved. Some new joint production committees 
have been created, but in most instances only to save 
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A HANDY CALCULATOR 


NEW BACK TRANSFER DEVICE 
SPEEDS UP CALCULATIONS 


Here’s the answer to management's demand for a low price, fast 
calculator. Entirely portable. Unexcelled for sturdy construction. 


IVAN SORVALL sew york ‘to, n.v. 


Ask for Bulletin DP-123 



































NOMOGRAMS - NOMOGRAPHS - ALIGNMENT CHARTS 
ARE SYNONYMS AND OUR SPECIALTY 


Specify degree of accuracy and range of values desired. 


H. D. RUDERMAN 
FREE BROCHURE 
Time Saving Computing Devices 
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INDUSTRIAL ENGINEER for office methods and systems. 
Time Study, Work Simplification, Methods Improvement 
and Standards. Large chain of variety stores. Box No. 223, 
ADVANCED MANAGEMENT. 














EXECUTIVE ASSISTANT. Young man, 27, Harvard M.B.A. 
in June; Chemical Engineer with 5 years experience. Seeks 
position as assistant to industrial executive or management 


consultant. Box No. 224, ADVANCED MANAGEMENT. 
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an enterprise tottering on the brink of oblivion. For 
those companies and unions that have reached a stage 
of maturity and stability in their collective bargaining 
relationship and at times are perhaps wondering where 
to go from here, the answer may be found in the Lever 
and Goodell blueprint. 

JosepH N. ScANLON 


Industrial Relations Section 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology 


Patterns of Union-Management Relations, by Frederick 
H. Harbison and Robert Dubin. Science Research 
Associates, Chicago, 1947. 229 pages. $3.75. 

HIS study, made by two members of the staff of 
ie Industrial Relations Center of the University 
of Chicago, is a valuable contribution to labor research. 
It makes available the details of two interesting situa- 
tions and the backgrounds in which they had their roots 
and it experiments with a new approach to the appraisal 
of unionism in the American business enterprise system. 

Accepting as a basic thesis the concentration of 
economic power in a relatively few large corporations 
and the influence of these corporations on the smaller 
concerns in industry, the authors chose for specific study 
the labor-management relationships in one large pattern- 
setting corporation and in one smaller company “oper- 
ating within an economic environment created to a great 
extent by the larger units.” The employees of both con- 
cerns, General Motors Corporation and the Studebaker 
Corporation, are represented by the United Automobile 
Workers—C.1.O. 

The assumption of the predominant importance of 
size and “power centers” in the evolving relationships 
sets a pattern for research which has both advantages 
and disadvantages. Such an approach gives emphasis 
to the political and social as well as the economic impli- 
cations of collective bargaining. It makes it impossible 
to overlook the almost inevitable growth of big unions 
interested in broad issues to balance the strength of big 
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corporations and their influence on broad national prob- 
lems. But, unfortunately, it also influences the researcher 
to give attention principally to the differences between 
companies that result from size and to overlook or 
minimize important elements in the individual situation 
which may be totally unrelated to size. 

There is no doubt as to the pattern-setting role of the 
power center in regard to wages. Also the very fact of 
bigness may be responsible for certain attitudes on the 
part of management and union and for the greater 
formality insisted upon in collective bargaining by the 
big corporation. But certain other elements revealed in 
these two studies appear to have little if any connection 
with the size of the corporation. The insistence of Gen- 
eral Motors, for instance, in making a distinction be- 
tween its employees and the union and the contrasting 
willingness of Studebaker to use the union as the prin- 
cipal channel of communications with its employees 
would seem to have no direct relationship to size. Yet 
this attitude is inextricably bound up with the question 
of union “status” which can be satisfactory and for- 
gotten or unsatisfactory and a continuous block to 
friendly, day-to-day dealings. 

In spite of weaknesses inherent in the pre-determined 
emphasis on the power-center concept of labor relations, 
this study deserves careful reading by company and 
union executives and wide use in courses in collective 
bargaining and trade unionism. Whether considered in 
the special framework in which they are treated by the 
authors or as individual cases, these descriptions of 
union relationships with the General Motors Corpora- 
tion and the Studebaker Corporation provide material 
for a better understanding of the problems involved in 
the search for stable and constructive union-manage- 
ment relations. 

HELEN BAKER 


Associate Director ; 
Industrial Relations Section 
Princeton University 





